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NATURAL  HISTORY  COLLECTIONS  IN  LINCOLNSHIRE 

Jane  Ostler  B  Ed  M  I  Biol  Ch  Biol 

Over  the  last  three  years  a  group  of  LNU  members  have  had  much  of  their  time  taken  up 
with  first  rescuing  and  then  finding  a  new  home  for  the  natural  history  collection  previously 
housed  at  Greyfriars  and  an  adjacent  store  room.  Along  the  way  there  have  been  some 
difficult  times  and  some  unpleasant  situations.  No  one  would  suspect  as  we  resisted  official 
calls  for  rationalisation  and  stoutly  defended  even  the  pariah  of  birds  eggs  trays,  that  we 
had  cursed  the  weighty  cabinets  and  their  moth-eaten  collections  of  -  moths  -  and  the 
mangy  decaying,  stuffed  birds  and  mammals.  Bulging  parcels  of  damp  newspaper  were  opened 
with  dread  and  discoveries  occasionally  greeted  with  horror.  Birds  nests  still  in  their  unusual 
original  situations  included  a  wren’s  in  a  human  skull  -  which  posed  unusual  problems  of 
disposal.  Each  day  in  the  dusty  storeroom  was  followed  by  much  showering  and  vigorous 
latherings  of  medicated  shampoo. 

As  a  previous  Nature  Conservancy  Council  officer  it  has  been  uncomfortable  to  find  myself 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  politically  correct  divide.  Working  with  butterfly  collections  and 
taxidermy  is  seen  by  many  as  on  a  par  with  flaunting  a  leopard  skin  coat  -  though  at  least 
the  mink  in  the  museum  is  still  worn  by  its  original  owner.  For  all  of  us  who  have  devoted 
our  lives  to  becoming  good  field  naturalists  it  is  bizarre  to  be  identified  with  collections  of 
the  dead-travellers  through  green  landscapes  choosing  to  work  in  the  tombs.  Why  am  I 
doing  this?  is  the  question  asked  as  you  reel  away  from  yet  another  difficult  phone  call. 

Now  anyone  with  even  half  a  mind  to  pursue  the  question  why  and  its  conjoiners  Where? 
When?  What  ?Who?  and  How?  is  bound  to  Lead  themselves  on  an  educational  Journey. 
And  so  it  has  been  for  me.  The  zeal  which  was  directed  originally  at  the  formation  of  a 
natural  history  study  centre  for  the  county  now  includes  natural  history  collections  within 
its  focus. 

This  address  shares  the  journey  with  you  down  through  the  years  of  the  formation  of 
collections  within  the  county.  It  examines  the  motivation  for  their  formation  and  their 
distinctive  characteristics.  In  some  cases  it  looks  at  the  reasons  for  their  demise.  It  then 
considers  aspects  of  their  value  today  in  the  context  of  the  conservation  ethic  and  looks 
forward  to  possibilities  for  the  future.  Shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  LNU  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  members  the  Rev  E  Adrian  Woodruffe-Peacock  in  his  “Natural  History 
of  Lincolnshire”  referred  to  the  few  ancient  records  of  natural  history  pertaining  to  the 
county  -  the  Chronicles  of  Crowland  and  the  writings  ofWilliam  of  Malmsbury  in  1200,  to 
Thomas  Fuller  and  Cambden’s  Brittannia  (Gough’s  edition)  and  to  the  naturalists  Pennant, 
Ray  and  Colonel  Montagu. The  first  oblique  references  to  natural  history  collections  in  the 
county  he  finds  in  the  account  book  of  Charles  Anderson  who  lived  nr  Brigg:- 

1670,26th  September  -  to  John  Hall,  brought  curlew  -Is 

1670,  October  23  -  item  toThos  Beckett  for  killing  2  bustards  -  2  shillings. 

I  can  find  no  evidence  of  natural  history  collections  in  the  County  dating  from  this  period. 
The  first  organisation  in  the  county  to  put  together ‘cabinets  of  curiosities’  was  the  Spalding 
Gentleman’s  Society,  founded  in  1710.Taking  the  Royal  Society  as  its  model  it  was  a  learned 
society  in  the  widest  sense.  A  founding  member  William  Stukely  is  known  to  have  ‘gone  a 
simpling’  with  Patrick  Blair  appointed  as  Physician  to  the  Port  of  Boston  after  a  colourful 
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life  which  included  not  only  a  term  in  Newgate  Prison  as  a  Jacobite  rebel  but  the  dissection 
of  an  elephant  and  the  reconstruction  and  mounting  of  its  skeleton.This  must  have  provided 
difficulties  in  housing  on  a  grand  scale. 

Today  the  Spalding  Gentlemans  Society  has,  like  most  organisations,  limited  space  for  its 
collections.The  Ashley-Maple  Collection  of  British  birds  is  on  display  at  Ayscoughfee  Hall 
Museum,  Spalding.The  820  specimens  include  some  Hastings  rarities  -  birds  which  arrived 
in  Sussex  around  Brighton  in  1962  and  after  a  purge  by  Max  Nicholson  were  removed  from 
the  lists  .  Subsequently  75%  were  found  to  be  correct  records.  These  specimens  are  in 
good  condition  having  recently  had  the  attentions  of  local  taxidermist  Ian  Holmes  and  are 
displayed  in  an  interesting  and  educational  way. 

Other  collections  still  held  by  the  Society  are  a  collection  of  mounted  flowers  from 
Warwickshire  at  the  turn  of  this  century  by  Martyn  Perry,  a  collection  of  molluscs,  mostly 
foreign  and  of  cowries  and  cones  byj  S  Mussham  and  an  egg  collection,  the  last  named  to 
be  viewed  by  appointment  only.The  remainder  is  housed  at  Leicester  Museum  -  bird  skins 
and  foreign  mounted  birds.An  1 8th  century  collection  of  Roebucks  went  to  Leeds  Museum. 
The  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  collections  are  not  from  Lincolnshire  reflects  the  cosmopolitan 
interests  of  the  learned  gentlemen  founders.  One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  the 
Society  is  in  its  archives  where  records  of  the  meetings  are  kept.The  earliest  are  difficult  to 
decipher  and  we  were  delighted  to  find  amongst  our  own  antiquarian  collection  exercise 
books  in  which  translations  of  these  records  had  been  painstakingly  written  out  by  hand. 
These  are  being  made  available  to  the  Society. They  show  that  at  each  gathering  one  or 
more  curiosities  -animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  were  exhibited  and  these  were  usually  of 
local  origin. 

One  of  the  few  natural  history  collections  to  still  have  the  benefit  of  a  curator  is  that  of  the 
Louth  Naturalists’  .Antiquarian  and  Literary  Society.The  story  of  its  founding  makes  intriguing 
reading.  I  quote  from  the  ‘History  of  the  Society  and  Museum’:- 

“Early  in  1884  Harry  Wallis  Kew  -  a  lad  of  fifteen  -  grandson  of  the  famous  local  carver 
Thomas  Wilkinson  Wallis  -  interested  in  natural  history  persuaded  four  of  his  friends:  16 
year  old  Edward  Kendall,  his  brother  12  year  old  Harry,  William  L.  Wells  and  16  year  old 
Richard  William  Goulding  to  join  him  in  forming  a  Naturalists’  Club. 

They  held  a  meeting  on  1 6  February  1 884  in  the  only  place  available  to  them,  the  greenhouse 
in  the  garden  of  George  Kendall  at  85  Ashwell  Lane.They  elected  Edward  as  their  President, 
Richard  their  vice-President  and  Harry  Wallis  Kew  took  over  as  Honorary  Secretary.” 

By  July  1984  the  club  had  expanded  and  moved  to  a  room  above  the  Central  CoffeeTavern 
at  7  Market  Place,  Louth. The  first  formal  minutes  that  month  referred  to  the  group  as  the 
“Louth  Naturalists’  Society”. 

“Nine  members  were  to  form  a  Committee,  members  would  be  elected  by  ballot,  paying 
one  shilling  per  annum  to  meet  every  Monday  at  8  p.m. Anyone  disobeying  the  Rules  of  the 
Society  would  be  expelled.” 

It  is  possible  that  the  young  Harry  Wallis  Kew  had  become  interested  first  in  the  plants  and 
animals  which  his  grandfather  used  as  subjects  for  his  intricate  wood  carvings  .At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  club  he  talked  about  his  butterflies.  As  many  notable  people  joined  the 
society  Harry  continued  to  cover  lepidoptera  and  botany,  Richard  Goulding  other 
invertebrates,  particularly  his  growing  collection  of  ladybirds,  Joseph  Larder’s  subject  was 
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zoology,  William  Wells’  ornithology  and  the  marshes  and  Edward  Kendal  plants  around 
Louth  and  neighbourhood.  On  24  February  1887  Mr  S  F  Clarke  gave  the  first  lantern 
lecture  on  “The  Microscope’ 

The  interests  of  the  Society  were  those  of  the  LNU  formed  ten  years  later  and  Richard 
Goulding  was  among  those  present  at  our  first  field  meeting  and  inauguaration.  Later  he 
seved  the  Union  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  30  years  and  Joint  Editor  of  Transactions  for  20 
years.Harry  Wallis  Kew  was  our  President  in  1927.  Other  members  of  the  Society  who 
were  also  LNU  Presidents  were  GW  Mason  (1917),  Charles  S  Carter  (1928-9),  E  Cary 
Rigall  (1954  -55)  and  G  A  Turner  Jeffs(1 960  -61)  In  addition  David  N  Robinson  ,  LNU 
President  1983-84,  Hon  Secretary  1966-71  and  Editor  of  Transactions  1966-76  ,  now 
President  of  the  Louth  Naturalists’ Antiquarian  and  Literary  Society. 

On  23rd  November  1894  tenancy  of  rooms  at  11  New  Street  was  taken  up  for  purposes 
of  a  Museum  and  the  Society  met  here  on  4  December  following. 

“Charles  Nesbitt  offered  to  pay  the  rent  for  the  next  five  years,  for  £6 . and  he  gave  12 

chairs,  2  tables,  a  fender  some  fire  arms,  a  carpet  and  a  hearthrug  for  the  empty  premises. 
Mrs  Rebecca  Betts  of  Ramsgate,  Louth,  agreed  to  set  the  fire  and  clean  the  rooms  for  1/6 
pence  per  week.” 

From  these  beginnings  collections  were  made  for  a  Museum  which  has  its  centenary  this 
year.The  present  natural  history  collections  are  housed  in  a  museum  designed  byJJ  Cresswell 
and  opened  in  October  1 91 0.They  include  geology,  butterflies  and  a  few  stuffed  birds.There 
are  plans  to  re-roof,  upgrade  displays  and  build  an  extension. 

Predating  this  by  just  10  years  is  the  Grantham  Museum  two  of  its  founders  were  Henry 
Preston,  Secretary  and  Engineer  at  the  Grantham  waterworks  and  Miss  Catherine  Stow, 
first  woman  President  of  the  LNU.  Henry  Preston,  President  of  the  LNU  1903  -1904, 
compiled  a  comprehensive  collection  of  rocks,  minerals  and  fossils  which  is  still  housed  at 
Grantham  but  herbarium  material  has  been  passed  between  Lincoln  and  Grantham  so  that 
it  needs  checking  to  see  what  remains.  Any  birds  and  mammals  were  passed  to  Lincoln 
some  time  ago.  Again  of  most  interest  are  the  lists  of  local  sites  and  their  flora  and  fauna 
which  are  held  at  this  museum. 

Stamford  Museum  also  passed  their  natural  history  collections  to  Lincoln  and  these  had  to 
be  returned  after  they  were  moved  from  Greyfriars.  It  seems  unlikely  that  display  space  or 
access  for  study  will  be  found  for  them  here.  None  of  the  other  museums  in  the  County 
now  includes  natural  history  specimens  in  its  displays  though  search  of  their  store  rooms 
might  reveal  items  of  interest. 

I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  museums  in  the  present  South  Humberside  area  but 
the  Scunthorpe  Museum  has  long  had  associations  with  the  LNU.  Concerned  with  the 
history  of  the  Museum  founded  in  1910  but  with  its  collections  today. They  include  the 
following- 

The  Wallace  collection  of  Birds  eggs 
The  Carline  butterfly  collection 
The  Taylor  butterfly  collection 
The  Burton  butterfly  collection 
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The  Musgrave  butterfly  collection 

The  Taylor  insect  collection 

The  Pye  collection  of  exotic  shells 

The  Reeve  egg  collection 

Albino  birds  and  mammal  collection 

The  Court  butterfly  collection 

The  Wallace  Coleoptera  collection 

The  Mason  Hemiptera  collection 

2  cabinets  of  local  butterflies 

2  cabinets  local  Herbarium 

Wallace  Diptera  collection 

Local  arachnids  Bryophyte  collection 

Lnu  herbaria  including  Miss  Gibbons 

Local  birds  and  mammals  with  scientific  value 

10  cabinets  of  geological  specimens 

Antiquarium  books 

Collections  of  plant  paintings. 

Volumes  of  seaweed  collections 

Collection  of  fungi  paintings 

Notebooks  from  other  natural  history  societies 

Complete  sets  of  scientific  journals. 

This  list  is  taken  from  the  report  by  the  East  Midlands  Museums  Group  who  looked  at  the 
collections  as  part  of  the  Natural  Sciences  Initiative.  They  have  divided  the  collections 
according  to  their  museum  value  -  that  is  their  value  as  evidence  and  research  material.  In 
so  many  cases  the  lack  of  documentation  attached  to  the  material  has  reduced  or  negated 
this.  However  until  1 972  all  items  were  meticulously  accessed  -but  much  work  needs  to  be 
done  in  order  to  update  the  list  with  items  still  in  our  possession. 

In  addition  there  is  much  of  interest  contained  in  our  own  archives  -  in  our  minutes  and 
records  of  field  meetings,  in  the  notebooks  of  members,  some  of  which  we  have,  others  of 
which  we  could  start  a  search  for.  I  have  brought  a  sample  of  these  with  me.Thanks  are  due 
to  our  patron,  Mr  Tom  Baker,  who  has  kept  the  earliest  minutes  book  safe  all  these  years 
and  made  available  his  own  notebooks  and  mementoes  which  contain  early  photographs. 

The  minutes  book  contains  records  of  the  earliest  meetings  which  proposed  the  setting  up 
of  a  museum  for  the  first  collections.There  are  also  lists  of  items  brought  in  -  some  making 
startling  reading  -  a  whole  pack  of  hounds  and  the  fox  ,  Many  other  natural  history  collections 
with  a  Lincolnshire  interest  are  held  by  individuals  -  only  a  few  are  known  to  me.  They 
include  a  small  but  interesting  collection  of  birds  with  Col  Nelstrop  whose  ancestors  are 
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listed  in  our  minutes  books  as  donating  a  number  of  main  items  to  the  newly  formed 
Lincoln  Museum.  Reginald  Ostlers  extensive  lepidoptera  cabinets,  some  showing  the  result 
of  selective  breeding,  others  spontaneously  occurring  varieties  is  now  housed  out  of  the 
county  with  a  grandson.  This  collection  was  made  in  parallel  with  that  of  his  friend  Rick 
Pilcher  whose  collection  has  gone  to  the  British  Museum  -  no  doubt  to  be  stored  away  in 
a  back  room.  His  records  however  are  at  Gibraltar  Point,  along  with  other  records  and 
specimens  of  interest  -  mostly  invertebrates  from  the  area  put  together  in  recent  years  by 
Dr  Dennis  Hill.  Many  of  our  past  and  present  recorders  have  collections  necessary  for 
their  taxonomic  work. Their  present  extent  is  not  known  and  their  future  in  many  cases 
unsecured.  It  is  possible  that  in  researching  this  address  I  have  found  a  new  lead  for  the 
Rigall’s  ‘lost’  coleoptera. 

We  are  most  fortunate  that  Joe  Duddington  secured  both  his  records  and  his  collections 
for  the  future  putting  them  into  safe  hands  until  such  a  time  as  the  LNU  had  proper 
facilities  again.  My  thanks  to  Rex  Johnson  for  bringing  species  from  the  Lepidoptera 
collections  to  exhibit  today,  Dr  Roger  Key  for  bringing  the  cabinet  of  striking  or  unusual 
insects  which  he  has  been  sorting  and  cataloging.You  will  note  the  dark  form  of  the  Buff 
Ermine  Moth  which,  over  17  years  Joe  bred  to  produce  new  forms  until  the  populations 
began  to  show  signs  of  inbreeding.  Before  their  are  cries  against  the  killing  and  pinning  of 
these  specimens,  I  ask  you  to  remember  that  for  every  pair  kept,  hundreds  were  released 
back  into  the  wild. 

A  search  of  local  secondary  school  Biology  Departments  has  turned  up  some  interesting 
finds,  sometimes  stored  and  almost  forgotten  -  the  skulls  of  oxen  and  walrus,  miscellaneous 
invertebrates  brought  in  from  the  immediate  locality,  bats  which  pre-date  the  Wildlife  and 
Countryside  Act  -  small  herbaria  which  have  arisen  from  school  naturalist  societies. 

All  of  the  above  areas  need  researching  further  -  and  those  undertaking  the  work  would 
find  it  a  very  rewarding  task  since  any  search  seems  to  turn  up  items  of  interest  -  a  network 
which  starts  fill  in  the  missing  strands  in  other  collections. 

By  far  the  most  extensive  and  important  natural  history  collection  in  Lincolnshire,  in  spite 
of  its  chequered  history,  remains  that  previously  housed  at  Greyfriars  and  the  associated 
buildings  -  the  museum  founded  from  the  LNUs  collections  housed  previously  at  the  Castle. 
The  Museum  which  we  helped  to  fund,  continued  to  lobby  for  and  add  to  and  which 
through  the  Museum  curator’s  who  were  also  the  LNU  General  Secretary’s  until  1972 
forged  the  strongest  possible  links.This  address  is  not  a  dozen  herons  (all  stuffed!).  Perhaps 
fortunately  these  were  not  found  when  we  sorted  through  the  taxidermy. 

I  have  brought  along  some  examples  from  our  collection  so  that  we  might  consider  their 
present  value.The  puffer  fish  has  no  documentation  -  it  has  entertainment  value  but  cannot 
compete  with  the  models  of  a  Florida  Disneyland.  Perhaps  though  there  is  the  added 
frisson  of  having  once  been  real  -  once  been  alive.The  huge  pike  in  its  glass  cabinet  is  prized 
today  -mainly  for  its  macho  connotations.  The  cabinets  of  shells  are  beautiful,  exciting, 
dazzling  but  though  they  are  named  they  have  no  provenance. 

The  beauty  and  variety  of  the  butterflies  was  their  downfall  and  species  were  collected  to 
extinction.The  stuffed  birds  have  on  the  whole  little  to  recommend  them.The  most  common 
are  available  to  see  and  learn  from,  alive  and  kicking,  resting,  behaving  and  singing.There 
are  in  the  collections  those  not  now  available  to  see  -  birds  of  prey  with  each  one  dead  a 
step  nearer  to  extinction.  I  have  brought  a  dotterel  -  a  scarce  visitor  which  man  of  you  will 
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not  have  had  the  opportunity  to  see  and  a  Lincolnshire  stone  curlew,  now  gone  for  good. 

Museums  are  for  education.  In  sorting  out  the  collection  we  made  some  happier  finds. 
Maurice  Johnson's  models  and  samples  of  mammal  tracks  and  signs,  painstakingly  prepared 
geological  slices  for  the  microscope,  paintings  so  obviously  done  after  patient  and  detailed 
observation  in  the  field.  Pressed  seaweeds, thrown  up  on  our  shores  .beautifully  arranged 
and  pressed  and  labelled  .There  are  many  happy  hours  of  study  awaiting  those  of  you  who 
have  the  time  and  opportunity  to  go  through  the  more  sturdy  of  the  collections  and  books. 

I  began  by  giving  the  fashionable  view  of  natural  history  museums  as  being  something  to  be 
ashamed  of.  I  used  the  term  ‘political  correctness’  advisedly,  since  this  has  now  become  a 
derogatory  term  associated  with  the  self-righteous, patronising  and  aggressively  moralising 
without  recourse  to  wisdom.  In  other  words  -  those  who  have  gone  to  far.  In  dismissing 
Museum  collections  we  go  too  far.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  all  that  is  not  living  gives  no 
representation  of  the  lifelike  and  criminal  to  confine  all  taxidermy  to  the  dustbin.There  are 
many  strands  to  the  arguments  for  the  retention  of  natural  history  collections  and  some 
even  for  the  continued  collection  of  some  groups,  with  strict  criteria  and  clear  objectives. 

First  there  is  general  education. “We  cannot  love  what  we  do  not  know”  Do  we  envisage 
when  we  quote  this  a  child  surrounded  by  flowers,  gazing  up  at  birds  and  butterflies?. 
Would  that  it  could  be  so  -  but  in  the  end  this  is  a  sentimentalised/restricted  view  of  nature 
which  does  not  lead  to  a  better  understanding  and  true  appreciation  of  the  natural  world 
-  with  all  its  diversity.Take  a  close  look  at  this  Puffer  fish  or  these  weird  insects.Aren’t  they 
bizarre,  diverse  interesting  .  Don’t  you  want  to  go  out  now  and  find  some  for  yourself.  Or 
these  shells  and  corals  -  aren’t  they  beautiful.  But  that  is  not  a  reason  to  collect  them  -  to 
scoop  them  from  the  sea  bed  and  gouge  out  their  living  centres,  to  net  the  insects  and  stick 
them  on  pins,  to  shoot  brilliant  birds  from  their  perches  and  stuff  them  with  sawdust  and 
arsenic,  to  finish  up  in  collections  to  be  admired  as  no  more  than  pretty  pebbles. 

In  many  cases  this  is  what  has  happened  and  left  us  with  a  legacy  of  shame  and  anger. 
Should  we  then  throw  them  away,  or  lock  them  out  of  sight  which  is  effectively  the  same 
thing.  I  say  no.They  are  here,  let  us  make  use  of  them. 

Here  is  a  moth  -  take  a  look.  You  don’t  now  need  to  kill  another  and  keep  it  for  the 
purposes  of  identification. 

Here  is  a  dotterel  -  take  a  good  look.  You  will  know  it  if  it  migrates  over  your  area  and 
report  its  return. 

Look  at  these  paintings  -  think  of  the  value  of  the  experience  of  painting  them  -  the  enjoyment 
of  colour  and  form  the  fixing  in  the  mind’s  eye.  Isn’t  a  poor  sketch  done  by  yourself  more 
valuable  than  any  wildlife  drama  on  television? 

Look  at  the  collections,  like  the  herbaria,  which  have  a  provenance  with  them  -  the  most 
valuable  of  all  because  we  have  a  baseline  from  which  to  measure  our  present  records. 

At  last  the  society  has  a  few  members  who  are  willing  to  undertake  the  long  process  of 
developing  skills  in  the  more  difficult  groups. Type  specimens  are  needed  for  taxonomic 
studies  of  many  insect  and  lower  plant  groups.  This  is  another  important  use  of  natural 
history  collections. 

It  is  only  when  all  the  groups  of  plants  and  animals  in  the  county  are  thoroughly  recorded 
that  we  shall  begin  to  have  any  idea  of  the  variety  and  richness  of  species  still  to  be  found 
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in  Lincolnshire.  Biodiversity  is  not  a  term  to  be  confined  to  the  tropical  forests  and  other 
foreign  parts  . 

A  recent  article  in  the  New  Scientist  deploring  the  neglect  of  natural  history  collections 
throughout  the  country  stresses  that  the  data  on  the  numbers  and  history  of  whole 
populations  is  hidden  and  neglected  in  the  nations  decaying  museums.  Individual  specimens 
can  be  “environmental  snapshots  of  the  time  they  were  collected”.  It  was  eggshells  in 
museums  which  showed  that  those  in  the  1960s  were  becoming  thinner  for  example. 

An  animal  or  plant,  however  badly  mounted,  pinned  or  pressed  is  still  composed  of  living 
cells,  containing  within  them  traces  and  clues  of  the  air  water  and  land  in  which  they  lived 
and  deep  within  their  centres  the  unique  genetic  code  of  the  species.We  are  privileged  to 
have  in  Lincolnshire  a  number  of  natural  history  collections,  some  in  public  ownership, 
others  in  private  hands,  many  yet  to  be  discovered.  Some  are  cared  for,  others  are  neglected, 
even  despised.  It  is  part  of  the  job  of  a  natural  history  society  to  care  for  and  care  about 
this  part  of  our  natural  heritage  and  to  use  it  for  the  future.  I  hope  the  Lincolnshire  Naturalists 
Union  will  continue  to  play  a  part. 

I  thank  Mr  David  Robinson  of  the  Louth  Naturalists’ Antiquarium  and  Literary  Society,  Mr 
John  Redshaw  of  Spalding  Gentleman’s  Society,  Mr  Tom  Baker  ,  previous  curator  of  the 
Lincoln  City  and  County  Museum  and  the  various  museum  staff  of  other  Lincolnshire 
Museums  who  have  provided  me  with  help  and  information  in  preparing  this  address. 
Finally  I  also  thank  all  those  diligent  and  well  meaning  collectors  of  the  past  who  have  left  us 
“snapshots  in  time”  that  we  shall  come,  eventually,  to  treasure. 
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SECRETARY’S  REPORT 
Mrs  E  Woodward 


This  meeting  marks  the  end  of  our  Centenary  Year,  which  began  with  Mr.  Ted  Smith’s 
stimulating  address  at  the  last  General  Meeting  on  Nature  and  Naturalists  in  Lincolnshire 
in  the  last  century.  Some  field  meetings  have  been  held  at  the  same  sites  as  those  in  the 
1890s,  such  as  Mablethorpe.Woodhall  Spa,  and  Linwood  Warren,  and  emphasis  has  been 
on  joint  meetings  with  other  societies.The  Centenary  Dinner  was  held  at  Riseholme  College 
on  June  12th.  It  was  a  most  enjoyable  evening. The  Guest  speaker,  Mr. Tom  Baker,  gave  an 
informal  talk  about  the  personalities  an  events  he  remembered  from  his  many  years  in  the 
Union. 

During  the  Centenary  the  President  Mrs.  Ostler  has  represented  the  LNU  at  some  fifteen 
events,  including  a  Reception  at  Greyfriars  where  our  patron,  Mr.  Tom  Baker,  gave  an 
address,  the  Institute  of  Biology  Seminar  on  Sir  Joseph  Banks-and  the  opening  of  the  Joseph 
Banks  exhibition  at  the  Usher  Art  gallery. 


Also  this  year  we  have  become  Computerised  to  be  in  step  with  the  National  Recording 
Computer  system. Together  with  the  Lincolnshire  Trust  the  LNU  is  forming  a  County  Data 
base.  We  have  had  a  grant  of  £664.00  from  English  Nature  to  help  pay  for  the  equipment 
Dr.  Roger  Key  demonstrate  the  use  of  the  Computer  at  the  special  Recorders  meeting  in 
February. 


The  transfer  of  our  books  and  specimens  from  the  Museum  to  three  secure  rooms  at  the 
Stamp  End  Depot  at  last  took  place  on  December  13th.  and  January  l9th.You  will  have  read 
in  Communique  the  account  by  Mr.  Rowland  -  who  master-minded  the  move,  of  what  has 
happened  so  far.  It  is  hoped  that  eventually  members  will  be  able  to  use  the  rooms  for 
reference,  arrangements  will  be  made  for  access. 

It  has  been  a  busy  year  with  some  changes.  Hartsholme  Country  Park  is  now  our  official 
Headquarters  and  the  City  Council  have  long  term  plans  to  develop  it  as  a  Natural  History 
Centre  with  the  LNU  playing  a  key  role. 

It  has  been  very  interesting  looking  back,  and  the  future  seems  promising  for  the  LNU. 
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BOTANICAL  REPORT  1993 
Irene  Weston 

1993  will  always  be  held  as  a  memorable  year,  being  the  100th  Anniversary  Year  of  the 
Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Union. The  field  programme  was  designed  with  this  in  mind  and 
many  plants  found  on  the  earlier  meetings  in  1893  were  re-recorded  in  1993. 

As  BSBI  recorder  for  the  two  Lincolnshire  Vice-Counties,  VC53,  South  Lines  and  VC  54 
North  Lines,  I  was  pleased  to  welcome  the  Society  to  its  1993  Annual  General  meeting 
held  at  Riseholme.This  was  the  first  time  the  B.S.B.I's  AGM  has  been  held  in  the  County  - 
fitting,  in  this  Centenary  LNU  year  and  coinciding  also  with  the  Sir  Joseph  Banks  250th 
Anniversary.  Banks  was  probably  Lincolnshire’s  finest  botanistThe  speakers  at  the  Annual 
General  Meeting  reflected  these  interests.  Mr  Harold  B  Carter  FRSE.FLS  -  eminent  authority 
on  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Director  of  the  Banks  Archives  Project,  Mr  David  Robinson  MSc, 
authority  on  Banks  and  his  Lincolnshire  connections  and  Mr  A  E  Smith  MA,  OBE,  who 
spoke  on  ‘Nature  in  Lincolnshire’.  Field  meetings  were  held  at  the  ancient  Small-leaved 
Lime  woodlands  at  Langton-by-Wragby  and  on  the  Trust  Reserves  at  Moor  Farm  and 
Kirkby  Moor.  Probably  the  highest  concentration  of  botanists  to  work  all  at  once  in 
Lincolnshire.  Dr  Peter  Macpherson,  the  retiring  B.S.B.I.  President  also  contributed  a  new 
square  record  on  a  second  visit  to  Lincolnshire  in  1993  -Symphytum  asperum  at  Claxby 
TopTF09.  Reports  of  these  field  meetings  will  appear  in  Watsonia. 

Riseholme  was  also  the  venue  for  the  LNU  Centenary  dinner  in  June  and  excellently  catered 
for  both  Societies. 

Congratulations  also  this  year  to  fellow  LNU  Botanical  Secretary  Marson  Peet,  who  was 
presented  with  a  County  Prestige  of  Merit  Award  for  Conservation  -  an  award  which 
acknowledges  the  thanks  of  the  County  to  stalwart  behind-the-scene  workers.  Marson  has 
been  ill  and  has  had  major  heart  surgery.  He  is  now  recovering  -  we  sent  best  wishes  and 
thanks  from  LNU  botanists  for  his  enormous  and  painstaking  contributions  to  our  records. 

This  year  the  LNU  has  been  represented  on  the  Thorne  Moors  Forum  (IW)  and  has  made 
some  contribution  to  the  recording.  Seven  members  joined  the  Yorkshire  Naturalists  Union 
at  their  field  meeting  in  August.  Record  cards  were  made  for  higher  plants  and  bryophytes(F. 
Lammiman).  Before  the  LNU  was  formed  Lincolnshire  records  were  recorded  in  The 
Naturalist  which  is  still  the  Yorkshire  Naturalists  Union  recording  Journal. 

10th  April  HaverholmeTF14 

No  new  records  were  made  but  86  species  were  recorded.  Mrs  Pennell  worked  this  square 
very  well  previously  so  it  was  not  surprising  that  no  new  records  were  made.  The  list 
submitted  by  Mr  Peet  includes  Phyllites  scolopendrium-Harts-tongue  fern,  Conium 
maculatum  -  Hemlock,  and  the  two  violets  Viola  riviniana  and  V.reichenbachiana. 

9th  May,Twigmoor  SE90 

Twigmoor  is  probably  one  of  the  most  interestiang  and  well  worked  sites  in  the  County 
and  was  visited  by  the  LNU  a  great  deal,  particularly  in  its  early  years.  Many  of  the  records 
made  by  the  Rev  E  A  Woodruffe-Peacock  for  the  Lincolnshire  Checklist  were  from  here 
and  it  was  deemed  a  botanical  mecca. 
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The  May  meeting  was  most  successful  with  133  species  recorded.  Parts  of  the  heath  were 
covered  with  Teesdalia  nudicaulis  -  Shepherd's  Cress.  In  suitable  habitats  this  has  been 
extremely  good  this  year  and  also  quite  spectacular  at  Moor  Farm.  It  is  a  scarce  British 
plant. 


The  mosaic  of  bare  sandy  acid  heath  areas,  damp  pools,  dykes,  ponds,  damp  and  drry 
woodland  produced  a  great  variety  of  records. These  included  Cerastium  arvense  -  Field 
Mouse-ear  and  Viola  palustris  -  Marsh  Violet  which  were  flowering  profusely,  Sa I ix  repens  - 
Creeping  Willow,  Carex  curta  -  White  Sedge,  Carex  rostrata  -  Bottle  Sedge,  Carex  arenaria 

-  Sand  Sedge  and  a  large  area  of  Myrica  gale  -  Bog  Myrtle. 

The  planted  Rhododendrons  around  the  large  pools  were  very  colourful  and  the  weather 
sunny  and  dry.  Most  of  the  smaller  shallow  pools  on  the  bottom  heath  had  dried  out  and 
some  of  the  old  records  including  Hypericum  elodes  and  the  rarer  sedges  were  not  found, 
even  on  a  later  visit.  An  LNU  meeting  was  held  here  in  1895. 

13th  June  Saltfleetby,TheddlethorpeTF49 

Mr  Peet  reports: 

“This  Field  Meeting  was  held  atTheddlethorpe  on  Sunday  13th  June,  1993  to  celebrate  the 
first  field  meeting  atTheddlethorpe  on  Monday,  12th  june  1893  and  followed  on  that  same 
day  at  Mablethorpe  by  the  meeting  which  formally  established  the  LINCOLNSHIRE 
NATURALISTS  UNION. 

The  members  met  at  10.30  am  at  the  Rimac  Car  Park  of  the  LincolnshreTrusts’  Saltfleetby- 
Theddlethorpe  National  Nature  Reserve  atTF  46791 7.The  area  of  sand  dunes,  freshwater 
marsh,  sea  buckthorn,  scrub  and  short  grassland  turf  within  100-1 50yds  of  the  car  park 
was  first  surveyed. The  party  then  followed  the  track  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  dunes  and 
across  the  very  wide  expanse  of  saltmarsh  to  the  sand  and  shingle  bank  at  the  sea  edge, 
avoiding  the  area  of  ground-nesting  sea  birds.  On  their  return  and  after  a  picnic  lunch,  the 
party  moved  south  to  the  old  brickyard  entrance  to  the  Reserve  atTF  483982.  Here  the 
dunes  are  densely  covered  with  sea-buckthorn  with  few  open  areas.  At  the  end  of  the 
track  through  the  dunes,  only  a  narrow  strip  of  the  saltmarsh  has  any  plant  cover.  Few 
additional  species  were  recorded,  making  a  total  of  175  for  the  day.” 

The  marsh  and  spotted  orchids  at  Saltfleetby  National  Nature  Reserve  are  well  known, 
much  photographed  and  much  admired.  Dactylorhiza  incarnata  -  Early  Marsh  -  orchid, 
D.praetermissa  -  Southern  Marsh-orchid,  D.fuchsii  Common  Spotted-orchid  and  their  hybrids 
were  seen.  Other  plants  on  the  list  of  June  13th  include  Ophrys  apifera  -  Bee  Orchid, 
Cynoglossum  officinale  -  Hound’s  Tongue,  Cakile  maritima  -  Sea  Rocket,  Cerastium  arvense 

-  Field  Mouse-ear,Juncus  gerardii  -  Saltmarsh  Rush.Juncus  maritimus  -  Sea  Rush,  Eleocharis 
palustris  Common  Spike-rush  and  Armeria  maritima  Sea  Thrift.  Carex  distans  -  Distant 
Sedge,  C.  arenaria  -  Sand  Sedge,  C.otrubae  -  False  Fox-sedge,  C.flacca  -  Glaucous  Sedge 
and  C.extensa  -  Long-bracted  Sedge.  The  latter  species  found  here  at  Cleethorpes  and 
Donna  Nook  is  at  its  Northern  limit  in  Great  Britain.  Blysmus  rufus  Saltmarsh  Flat-sedge 
was  not  recorded  on  June  1 3th  but  is  plentiful  here  and  is  at  its  southern  distribution  point 
in  the  Country.Thalictrum  minus  -  Lesser  Meadow-rue  is  well  established  at  Saltfleetly  but 
the  Asparagus  is  a  garden  escape. 
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Not  recorded  on  the  13th  but  present  on  the  reserve  is  Lathyrus  palustris  -  Marsh  Pea,  at 
its  single  Lincolnshire  station  and  the  two  small  ferns.  Adders  tongue  Fern  and  Moonwort. 

30th  June  Lynwode  Warren  TF 1 8 

This  much-recorded  Nature  Reserve  -  the  Cornwallis  Memorial  Reserve,  is  an  area  of  acid 
heathland  with  both  dry  heath  and  damp  peaty  areas.  Dr  Dick  Cornwallis  was  a  former 
President  of  the  LNU,  and  co-author  with  Mr  A  E  Smith  of ‘Birds  of  Lincolnshire.  He  was 
very  much  respected  by  the  LNU  and  the  LincolnshireTrust  I  remember  in  my  Presidential 
Year  1968,  how  well  he  steered  me  through  the  LNU  Executive  meetings.  A  man,  like  Ted, 
of  great  foresight  and  very  conscious  of  our  conservation  heritage,  he  enjoyed  Lynwode 
enormously. 

Records  from  the  meeting  include  Vaccinium  myrtillis  -  Bilberry,  the  only  extant  population 
in  Lines  and  the  first  recorded  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Lees  who  had  a  practice  in  Market  Rasen.  The 
only  other  locality  at  Broughton  has  been  built  over.  Much  1900’s  correspondence  exists 
belating  the  absence  of  the  species  in  Lincolnshire  and  hailing  with  delight  the  discovery  of 
the  site  at  Broughton  and  subsequently  its  appearance  at  Lynwood.  A  strange  absence  in 
view  of  its  status  in  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire. 

In  the  past  sedges  were  a  very  important  constituent  of  the  Lynwode  Flora.  Carex  curta 
was  found  there  by  Canon  Fowler  in  1911  but  there  have  been  no  recent  records.  In  1950 
seventeen  different  sedges  were  found  in  one  afternoon,  making  a  grand  total  of  twenty 
three  for  the  site.  On  30th  June  some  of  the  species  recorded  were  Calluna  vulgaris  Heather, 
Erica  tetralix  Cross-leaved  Heath,  Molinia  caerula  -  Purple  Moor-grass,  Galium  saxatile  - 
Heath  Bedstraw,Nardus  stricta  Matgrass.all  of  which  indicate  the  acid  nature  of  the  lowland 
heath.  Deschapsia  flexuosa  -  Wavy  Hair-grass  is  dominant  over  parts  of  the  dry  heath  and 
is  a  feature  both  here  and  in  other  lowland  grass  heathlands  in  the  County.  The  wetter 
areas  are  dominated  by  Molinia  and  the  peaty  pools  contain  Eriophorum  angustifolium  - 
Common  Cotton-grass.  Genista  anglica  -  Petty  Whin,  recorded  on  the  30th  is  a  re- 
introduction  to  the  site.  106  species  are  listed  for  the  30th. 

11th  July,  Kirkby  MoorTF  26 

166  species  were  recorded  from  this  Trust  Reserve  on  the  11th  July.The  reserve  lies  near 
Woodhall  Spa  where  the  second  LNU  meeting  was  held  in  1893. Two  meetings  only  were 
held  in  1 893.The  acid  heathlands  around  Woodhall  Spa  were  favourite  venues  for  the  LNU. 
Kirkby  Moor  is  the  largest  remaining  remnant  of  this  habitat  in  the  area.  Together  with 
adjacent  Moor  Farm  Nature  Reserve,  there  is  much  diversity  within  the  habitat  -bare 
sandy  areas,  areas  dominated  by  Heather,  Bracken  and  Wavy  Hair-grass,  wetlands,  a  resevoir 
and  bog.  There  is  some  woodland  and  the  area  is  bordered  by  Forestray  Commission 
plantings.  At  the  BSBI  meeting  on  15th  May  both  areas  were  visited. Teesdalia  nudicaulis, 
and  Corydalis  claviculata  were  in  full  flower  and  outstanding  at  Moor  Farm,  as  was  Viola 
palustris  at  Kirkby  Moor. 

On  the  later  date  in  July,  species  recorded  included  Ophioglossum  vulgare  -  Adder’s  tongue 
Fern,  Listera  ovata  -  Twayblade,  Dactylorhiza  praetermissa  -  Southern  Marsh-orchid  (the 
population  here  flowers  later  than  at  Saltfleetby),  the  spotted  orchids  D.fuchsii  and  D 
maculata  ssp  ericetorum,the  latter  very  much  a  feature  of  the  wet  meadow  at  Moor  Farm. 
The  small  Isolepis  setacea  -  Bristle  Clubrush  was  seen  and  a  good  record  for  the  day  was 
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Hypericum  humifusum  -Trailing  St  John's-wort  which  can  sometimes  be  elusive.  Euphrasia 
anglica  recorded  atWoodhall  Spa  by  the  Rev  E  AWoodruffe  Peacock  in  1903,  and  by  E  J 
Gibbons  in  1961  at  Kirkby  Moor,  is  a  plant  near  its  NE  British  limit  and  a  rarity.The  Viola 
canina  -  Heath  Dog  Violet  is  rarer  in  the  County  than  past  records  suggest,  but  is  to  be 
found  over  large  areas  on  the  reserve,  together  with  Cerastium  arvensea  -  Field  Mouse- 
ear, and  Centaurium  erythrae  Common  Centuary.TheAphanes  microcarpa  -  Slender  parsley- 
piert,  not  as  common  as  A.arvensis,  was  also  recorded. Although  not  recorded  on  the  day 
there  is  a  large  colony  of  Myrica  gale  in  the  Forestry  Commission  area  adjacent  to  the 
Reserve  and  an  extensive  area  of  the  Acaena  notae-zelandiae  -  Pirri-pirri  bur,  an  alien  from 
New  Zealand  and  Australia,  on  the  adjacent  airfield  runway. 

11th  September  Boultham  Mere  SK  97 

A  very  hot  September  day.  Over  120  species  were  recorded  from  this  peat-rich  fenland 
type  Ballast  Pit.  Records  included  Utricularia  vulgaris  -  Bladderwort,  usually  seen  as  a 
yellow  fringe  on  the  water,  inside  the  sedge  population,  but  not  flowering  in  1 993.  Also  not 
flowering  Hottonia  palustris  -  Water Violet,  was  found  in  small  shallow  pools  at  the  far  end 
of  the  Ballast  Hole. The  rare  Sium  latifloium  -  Greater  Water  Parsnip,  was  flourishing.They 
were  very  tall  plants  and  more  numerous  than  in  previous  years.  Large  stands  of  sedge 
Carex  riparia  and  less  commonly  C.pseudocyperus  surround  the  pit  together  with  stands 
of  both  species  of  reed  maceTypha  latifolia  andT.angustifolia. 

Other  records  include  Hydrocotyl  vulgaris  -  Marsh  Pennywort  (in  flower),  Hippuris  vulgaris 

-  Mare’s-tail,  Lycopus  europaeus  -  Gypsywort,  Lysimachia  vulgaris  -  Yellow  Loosestgrife  and 
Salix  purpurea  Purple  Willow.  Humulus  lupulus  and  Foeniculum  vulgare  were  recorded 
together  with  Armoraica  rusticana  from  the  railway  edge  and  Sagitaria  sagittifolia  -  Arrowhead 
and  Eleocharis  palustris  -  Common  Spike-rush  were  found  in  the  main  drain  together 
with  Potamogeton  natans,  P.  pectinatus  and  Lemna  minor. 

10th  October  TumbyTF25  andTF26,  Fulsby  and  Haltham 
Woods  TF  26,  St  Helens  and  Troy  Woods  TF25 

I  have  no  records  from  the  10th  October  meeting  which  was  the  Fungus  Foray,  but  these 
famous  botanical  sites  have  been  very  well-  recorded  by  botanists  and  conserved  by  the 
Hawley  family.They  were  at  one  time  the  property  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Convallaria  majalis 

-  Lily-of-the-Valle,  Corydalis  claviculata  -  Climbing  Corydalis  and  Dryopteris  carthusiana  - 
Narrow  Buckler-fern  are  a  feature  of  these  fen-edge  woodlands. 
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PLANT  NOTES 

I.  Weston 


1993  has  been  a  year  of  pleasant  surprises.  With  Mr  Paul  Kirby  I  looked  at  the  herbarium 
and  plant  records  made  by  the  late  Mr  Frederick  Ashton  and  Mr  Maurice  Cressey(‘Blue’ 
notebook  and  herbarium  now  at  Far  Ings)  .These  are  from  TAOO  and  TAOI  and  more 
specifically  from  the  parishes  of  Barnetby-le-Wold  and  Elsham.  Dated  from  1950  to  1993 
they  include  many  new  records  for  both  squares,  many  made  in  the  1 980s.  At  a  subsequent 
meeting  with  Mr  Charles  Ashton  and  Mr  Cressey  I  was  presented  with  Mr  Cressey’s  original 
‘Red’  notebook  which  is  ;most  valuable. The  new  records  are  being  sent  to  Monks  Wood 
and  are  now  on  our  master  cards.  They  include  records  made  in  1974  of  16  species  of 
Taraxacum  (Dandelions)  -  the  herbarium  specimens  having  been  identified  by  Dr  John 
Richards,  author  of  the  BSBI  Watsonia  Taraxacum  Publication  and  the  BSBI  referee.  Also  a 
written  record  of  Dactylorhiza  purpurpella  Northern  Marsh-orchid  from  Elsham  Pit  in 
1970’s,  again  confirmed  by  the  authority  at  Kew.  This  was  a  new  County  record  for 
Lincolnshire  and  one  of  National  geographical  significance.!  have  communicated  this  record 
to  Dr  Chris  Preston  and  to  the  Dactylorhiza  referee. 

This  data  was  unfortunately  not  included  in  the  Flora  of  Lincolnshire. The  Red  and  Blue 
notebooks  are  a  fine  example  of  concentrated  work  in  all  the  natural  hisory  disciplines  in 
the  home  parishes  of  these  two  gentlemen  naturalists. 

May  I  make  a  plea  for  anyone  interested  in  the  critical  species  i.e. Taraxacum,  Hieracium, 
and  Rubus  to  contact  me. There  are  understandably  great  gaps  in  the  records.  As  I  would 
remind  members  the  genus  Taraxacum  agg  has  c.  220  species.  Rubus  fruticosus  agg  c.  319 
species  and  Hieracium  c.  248.  Dr  Richards  has  agreed  to  label  any  herbarium  Taraxacum 
material. The  full  lists  are  to  be  found  in  the  D  H  Kent  list  of  vascular  plants  of  the  Bl  (BSBI 
publication). 

The  Lincolnshire  brambles  (Rubus  fruticosus  agg)  are  now  being  systematically  worked  by 
Mr  A  Newton  and  Mr  Alec  Bull  -  two  of  the  BSBI  bramble  referees.  A  day  at  Stainton  and 
Chambers  Woods  with  these  recorders  was  most  appreciated  and  very  rewarding.  Records 
will  be  published  at  a  later  date  in  Transactions.  However  Mr  Bull  has  reported  that  the 
‘Stainton  Bramble’,  now  found  elsewhere  in  Lincolnshire,  had  been  previously  found  at 
Munster  in  Germany  and  so  will  not  be  given  a  specific  name  related  to  its  Lincolnshire 
distribution.  In  1993  I  was  contacted  by  Dr  David  Allen  (bramble  specialist)  with  a  new 
record  for  Lincolnshire  -  Rubus  boudiccae  A.L.Bull  &  Edees.  He  had  identified  this  from  a 
herbarium  specimen  at  Oxford  which  had  been  collected  in  1907.The  Skellingthorpe  area 
is  good  for  Rubi  as  can  be  seen  from  the  Lincolnshire  Flora.  One  sent  in  from  Hartsholme 
by  Mr  Graeme  Clayton  in  1993  was  a  refind  of  one  of  these. 


Mr  Peet  has  been  in  touch  with  Miss  Doreen  Hunt  and  Dr  NigelTurnbull  who  have  botanised 
in  Bourne.  Finds  in  Miss  Hunt’s  photographic  collection  has  led  to  the  updating  of  some  of 
our  records. 

In  1993  Mr  Guy  Messenger,  Ulmus  referee  and  author  of  the  Flora  of  Rutland,  came  four 
times  to  Lincolnshire.  Unfortunately  he  died  in  November  1993,  a  great  loss  to  BSBI,  one 
of  its  most  respected  members  and  a  personal  friend.  During  his  visits  in  1993  to  Lea  in 
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Gainsborough  with  Miss  Knibb  ,Mrs  R  Everett  and  IW  he  recorded  Ulmus  minor  and 
U.glabra  hybrids. At  Grebby  and  Dalby  with  Mr  W  G  Hoff  and  IW  he  found  a  whole  row  of 
U.coritana.At  Short  Ferry  with  IW  there  was  a  hedge  of  U.plotii  and  at  East  Keal  two  very 
large  Huntingdon  Elms  referred  by  Mr  Hoff.  Many  others  were  recorded  in  Riseholme  and 
Lincoln  (SK97  and  SK96).  A  few  days  before  his  death  I  received  an  update  of  his  Lincolnshire 
records  for  1986  to  1992. 

The  Black  Poplar  hunt  continues.  All  our  records  have  been  verified  by  Mr  Edgar  Milne- 
Redhead,  including  six  trees  in  TA30  sent  by  Mr  Paul  Kirby  in  1 993. The  Daily  Telegraph  has 
recently  launched  a  Black  Poplar  project  and  records  and  material  can  be  sent  to  Mr  John 
White  of  the  Forestry  Commission  Westonbirt  Arboretum, Tetbury,  Glocester,  which  will 
then  go  on  to  the  Records  Centre  at  Monks  Wood. 

This  year  Mr  P  Kirby  has  sent  in  many  records.  Carex  extensa  from  Horseshoe  Point 
(TA30),  Montia  perfoliata  from  Benniworth  Haven  (TF28)  and  Daphne  laureola  at  Fulstow 
(TF39). Trifolium  squamosum,  which  has  not  been  found  in  Lincolnshire  for  many  years, 
fromTA12  and  TA21.  Also  a  list  of  alien  species  from  North  Killingholme  Haven:- These 
include  Chenopodium  murale  in  various  morphological  forms  .determined  by  M.  Mullin; 
Bassia  scoparia,  Setaria  viridis,  S.glauca,  Echinochloa  crus-alli,  Phalaris  caneriensis,  Panicum 
miliaceum,  Ambrosia  artemisifolia.Amaranthus  retroflexus,  Helianthus  annus,  Carthamnus 
tinctorius.Mr  Kirby  also  recorded  salt  marsh  plants  fromTAII  Salsola  Kali  and  beta  maintina 
-  both  new  records  and  fromTA21  Corouopus  didymus  at  Grimsby  Docks. 

Cochlearia  danica  continued  to  spread  along  motorways  and  major  roads  and  records 
were  received  (Ml 80)  from  Mr  S  Leach  who  is  co-ordinater  for  the  records  from  inland 
sites  and  Mr  E  J  Redshaw  from  the  Swineshead  by-pass.  Our  coastal  population  at  Gibraltar 
Point  continues  to  flourish. 

Mrs  V  Wilkin  has  updated  her  squares  in  the  north  and  sent  a  check  list  There  are  good 
records,  Scutellaria  minor  at  Black  Nook  Walk  (SE90)  and  Lythnum  portula  from  Scotter 
Common  Beck  Fields. 

In  1 993  records  include  those  of  three  species  written  up  for  BSBI  News  No  66, April  1 994 
(IW)  re  Althaea  hirsuta,  Hydrocharis  morsus  -  ranae  and  Spiranthes  spiralis. 

Ms  J  Southey  recorded  Orobanche  minor  in  TF04  and  still  in  South  Lincolnshire,  Mr  Eric 
Simms  recorded  1 90  Common  Spotted  Orchids  and  20  Bee  Orchids  on  his  roadside  Nature 
Reserve.  Several  new  records  included  Briza  media  and,  most  interesting,  the  Wild  Pear  - 
Pyrus  pyraster  which  flowered  and  bore  fruit.  He  kindly  sent  photographs  of  the  diagnostically 
round  fruit. 

Mrs  P  Cook  updatedTrifolium  ochroleuca  records  inTF  02  and  reported  about  400  spotted 
orchids  at  the  Stamford  Brickworks.  Also  from  SK91  an  update  of  Dipsacus  pilosus  Small 
Teasel  in  Morkery  Wood.Very  few  plants  the  Epipactis  purpurata  -  Violet  Helleborine  were 
found  in  1993  and  most  of  these  had  been  nibbled  by  deer  (IW). 

FromTF42  at  Sutton  Bridge  Mr  Tub  Davey  reported  some  new  sandy  plants.  However  the 
sand  had  been  moved  in  for  infill  from  Kings  Lynn.  The  plants  were  Filago  minima  and 
Trifolium  arvense  which  had  not  been  recorded  previously  and  others  which  had.  Mr  and 
Mrs  J  Stobart  and  Mr  Davey  recorded  inTF33  and  found  about  100  plants  of  Orobanche 
minor  on  the  River  Welland  bank.  Also  Descuriana  sophia-flixweed. 

Mr.  &  Mr.  C.  Faulkner  &  Mr.  P.  N.  Watts  have  sent  in  extensive  lists  from  TF11  &  TF21. 
Fifteen  new  records  from  Mr.  Watts  and  36  for  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Faulkner. 
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From  Baston  Fen  N.  R..TF11,  Mr.  E.  J.  Redshaw  &  Dr.  Chris  Preston  a  new  record  for 
Patanogeton  gramineum  and  from  Mr.  Kerry  Harrison,  Isolepis  setacea  and  Catabrosa 
aquatica.  Mr.  Harrison  also  recorded  Carex  vasicaria  -  rare  in  S.  Lines,  from  Thurlby  Fen 
Slipe. 

Mrs.  Kay  Heath  from  TS21,  a  record  of  Sium  latifolium  -  c.  30  plants  from  a  three  quarter 
acre  pit  and  a  new  record  of  Glaux  maritima  from  Moulton  Marsh  TF33.  She  has  also 
monitored  the  Spiranthes  spiralis  atTydd  Gote  (c.  103  plants)  and  recorded  c.  500  Marsh 
orcids  &  c.  3000  spotted  orchids  from  Vernatts  Drain  TF22. 

Mrs.  E.V.  Pennell  concentrated  onTF13  in  1993  adding  75  new  records  to  the  10km.  sq. 
total. 

Mr  Tim  Smith  sent  updates  of  arable  weeds  inTF37,  SK95  and  Legousia  hybrida  was  also 
recorded  in  SK97  (IW). 

In  Scunthorpe  Mrs  J  Rees  updated  her  records  from  the  Ridge  Walk, adding  Anagallis  tenella 
-  Bog  Pimpernel  and  6  others. 

A  word  of  warning  -  in  SK97,Riseholme,Ms  R  Nickerson  noticed  a  large  clump  of  Orobanche 
hederacea  in  her  garden,  a  broomrape  not  recorded  in  the  County.  It  had  come  in  with 
plants  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  was  enjoying  an  ornamental  ivy  host! 

Communications  have  also  been  received  from  Mr  Clive  Chatters  of  the  Hampshire  Wildlife 
Trust  with  records  from  TFI9  and  from  Mr  Peter  Cook  in  Yorkshire  about  the  spread  of 
Veronica  filiformis  in  the  Grimsby  area. 

I  would  like  to  thank  all  who  have  sent  in  records  this  year,  especially  those  who  have 
“taken  on”  recording  squares  with  such  enthusiasm. 
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BRYOLOGY  AND  LICHENOLOGY 
M.R.D.  Seaward 


The  following  records,  additional  to  A  Brvophyte  Check-list  for  Lincolnshire  (M.R.D.  Seaward. 
1983,2nd  ed..  University  of  Bradford),  have  been  contributed  byT.L.  Blockeel.J.M.Cressey 
and  F.R.  Lammiman  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Hepatics 

Aneura  pinguis  (L.)Dum.  +  2 
Metzgeria  fruticulosa  (Dicks.)  Evans  +  7 

Riccia  fluitans  Lem  Lorbeer  +  3  (Elsham  Hall  Lake,  1981,  C. Ashton);  first  records  for 
N. Lines,  since  1912 

Mosses 

Barbula  convoluta  var.  commutata  (Jur.)Husnot  +  5 
B.vinealis  Brid.  +  8,  9 
Bryum  flaccidum  Brid.  +  7,  8 
Hypnum  cupressiforme  var.  lacunosum  Brid.  +  3 
Leptobryum  pyriforme  (Hedw.)  Wils.  +  3 
Oxystegus  sinuosus  (Mitt.)  Hilp.  +  2,  3 

Phascum  curvicolle  Hedw.  +  1 3 (High  Dyke  near  Byards  Leap,  1992,  J. Ostler);  first  record 
for  S. Lines,  since  1 933 

P.  floerkeanum  Web.  &  Mohr  +  8,  ll(Claxby  chalk-pit,  1992,  F.R.Lammiman);  first  record  for 
N. Lines,  since  1912 

Physcomitrella  patens  (Hedw.)Br.Eur.  +  13 

Physcomitrium  pyriforme  (Hedw.)Brid.  +  14(Haverholme,1993,F.R.Lammiman);first  record 
for  S. Lines,  since  1913 

Plagiothecium  denticulatum  (Hedw.)Br.Eur.  +  3 
Pleuridium  acuminatum  Lindb.  +  3 

Pohlia  proligera  (Breidl.)  Arnell  +  7(Walesby  Moor,  1992,  F.R.Lammiman);  first  record  for 
the  county  since  1914 

Rhizomnium  punctatum  (Hedw.)Kop.  +  3 

Rhynchostegium  confertum  (Dicks. )Br.Eur.  +  2,  5 

Seligera  calcarea  (Hedw.)  Br.Eur.  +  10 

Sphagnum  compactum  DC.  +  3 

Thamnobryum  alopecurum  (Hedw.)Nieuwl.  +  3 
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Ulota  crispa  var.  norvegica  (Gronv.lSmith  &  Hill  +  1 5(Morkery  Wood,  1 992,  N.G.Hodgetts); 
vice-county  record;  first  record  for  county  since  1913  -  a  genus  thought  to  be  extinct, 
mainly  as  a  result  of  air  pollution 

Weissia  longifolia  Mitt.  +  11 

The  following  records,  additional  to  Lichen  Flora  of  Lincolnshire  (M.R.D.  Seaward,  1980, 
Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Union),  have  been  recorded  by  the  author  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Lichens 

Acarospora  fuscata(Schrader1Th.Fr.  +  16 
Agonimia  tristicula(Nyl.)Zahlbr.  +  1,3 
Aspicilia  contorta(Hoffm.1Krempelh.  +  2 
Bacidia  sabuletorum  (Schreber)Lettau  +  1 
Caloplaca  holocarpa  (Hoffm.)Wade  +  4 
C.saxicola  (Hoffm.)  Nordin  +  4 
C.teicholyta  (Ach.)  Steiner  +  2 

Catillaria  lenticularis  (Ach.)Th.Fr.  +  1  (Luddington,  1993,  D.H. Smith);  new  county  record 
Cladonia  rangiformis  Hoffm.  +  3 
Diplotomma  alboatrum  (Hoffm.)Flotow  +  16 

Haematomma  ochroleucum  var.  ochroleucum  (Necker)Laundon  +  2;  var.  porphyrium 
(Pers.)Laundon  +  3 

Lecanora  albescens  (Hoffm. )Branth  &  Rostrup  +  4 
L.crenulata  Hook.  +  2 
L.muralis  (Schreber)  Rabenh.  +  4 

L.orosthea  (Ach.)Ach.  +  I  (Luddington,  1993,  D.H. Smith);  new  county  record 
L.polytropa  (Hoffm.)  Rabenh.  +  16 

L.rupicola  (L.)Zahlbr.  +  l(Luddington,  1993,  D.H. Smith);  new  county  record 
L.soralifera(Suza)Rasanen  +  2 
L.sulphurea  (Hoffm.)Ach.  +  1 
Lecidea  fuscoatra  (L.)Ach.  +  2 

L.hypopta  Ach.  +  7(Linwood  Warren,  1977,  P.M.Earland-  Bennett);  new  county  record 
Lecidella  stigmatea(Ach.)Hertel  &  Leuckert  +  4 

Mycoporum  hippocastani  (DC.)Coppins  +  15(Foston,1991,P.M.Earland-Bennett,C.J.B.Hitch 
&  M.Cayton);  new  county  record 

Pertusaria  pertusa  (Weigel)Tuck.  +  3 

Physcia  adscendens  (Fr.)H. Olivier  +  4 
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Porpidia  tuberculosa(Sm.)Hertel  &  Knoph  +  16 

Protoparmelia  badia  (Hoffm.)Hafellner  +  l(Luddington,1 993, D.H. Smith);  new  county  record 

Psilolechia  leprosa  Coppins  &  Purvis  +  1,  3(Cadney,  1992,  M.R.D.Seaward);  new  county 
record 

Rinodina  calcarea  (Arnold)  Arnold  +  15(Creeton,1 991,  P.M.Earland-Bennett.C.J.B. Hitch  & 
M.Cayton);  new  county  record 

R.gennarii  Bagl.  +  2,  4 

Scoliciosporum  umbrinum  (Ach.)Arnold  +  1 
Trapelia  involuta(Taylor1Hertel  +  3 
Xanthoria  elegans(Link)Th.Fr.  +  9 
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THE  BRYOPHYTES  OF  HORBLING  SPRING 


Limestone  in  and  by  water  is  not  a  common  feature  in  Lincolnshire,  compared  to  the 
abundance  of  this  habitat  in  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire.  Wet  rock  can  be  of  considerable 
bryological  interest  and  limestones  or  other  strata  irrigated  by  spring,  river,  stream  and 
lake  water  may  support  a  specialised,  and  occasionally  rich  moss  and  liverwort  flora.  In  this 
flora,  many  common  species  often  occur,  in  addition  to  those  of  a  more  restricted  distribution 
and  those  which  are  nationally  rare  (see  Hill  et  al,  1991  and  1992).  Occasionally,  species 
described  as  new  to  science  are  encountered  in  wet,  lime-rich  rock  habitats  (see,  for 
example,  Hodgetts  and  Blockeel,  1992). 

The  spring  at  Horbling  (TFI18  353)  in  South  Lincolnshire,  described  as  supplying  the  village 
with  excellent  water  in  copious  amounts  (White’s  Directory,  1892),  may  be  artesian  in 
nature,  with  the  water  from  limestones  reaching  the  surface  through  weaknesses  in  the 
overlying  clays  and  gravels.  Surrounding  the  spring  is  limestone  stonework  dating  from 
1711,  with  the  upwelling  water  pouring  out  of  its  stonework  confines  over  spouts  into 
stone  troughs,  which  in  turn  overflow  into  drains.This  arrangement  results  in  large  surfaces 
of  limestone  rock  by,  in, or  splashed  withhold  water  saturated  with  calcium.These  conditions 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  naturally  occurring  exposures  of  wet  limestone  rock  in  upland 
Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire.  In  Lincolnshire,  they  may  represent  an  opportunity  for  some 
bryophyte  species  to  occur  in  an  area  of  the  country  otherwise  little  suited  to  their 
requirements.  A  survey  of  the  aquatic  and  riparian  bryophytes  of  Horbling  Spring  was 
therefore  undertaken  in  February  1993  in  order  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  this 
supposition  was  true. 

This  paper  lists,  in  systematic  order,  the  aquatic  and  riparian  bryophytes  recorded  from  the 
spring  at  Horbling,  together  with  notes  on  their  distribution,  ecology  and  abundance  both 
nationally  and  in  Lincolnshire,  using  Seaward  (1983),  Corley  and  Hill  (1981)  and  Hill  et  al 
(1991,  1992). 

Lunularia  cruciata:  a  large  thallose  liverwort,  widespread  and  common  in  Lincolnshire  and 
elsewhere  at  low  altitudes  in  England  and  Wales  but  less  so  in  Scotland  (where  it  is  an 
established  introduction)  and  Ireland.This  plant  is  not  considered  native  to  Britain, although 
samples  dating  from  the  Bronze  Age  have  been  discovered  as  part  of  bryophyte  material 
plugging  the  seams  of  a  canoe  found  in  Lincolnshire.This  species  is  commonly  encountered 
in  built-up  areas  and  it  behaves  as  a  weed,  colonizing  paths,  soil,  flowerpots,  walls,  bricks 
and  rockeries.  In  more  natural  situations,  L.  cruciata  occurs  in  damp  shady  habitats,  typically 
along  the  sides  of  watercourses  and  woodland  rides.The  stonework  of  the  spring  is  therefore 
a  characteristic  habitat 

Aneura  pinguis:  a  thallose  liverwort  widespread  and  common  in  Britain  in  wet,  generally 
open,  habitats;  the  chief  exception  to  this  distribution  pattern,  however,  appears  to  be 
Lincolnshire  where  the  plant  is  not  common. Wet  rock  surfaces,  as  at  Horbling  Spring,  are 
a  typical  habitat,  in  addition  to  fens,  bogs,  flushes,  dune  slacks  and  the  edges  of  lakes,  rivers 
and  streams. 

Barbula  tophacea:  a  moss  encountered  in  a  range  of  habitats  provided  they  are  moist  and 
lime-rich,  for  example  streamsides,  in  and  by  springs  (as  at  Horbling),  on  cliffs,  walls  and 
dune  slacks.  Generally  common  and  widespread  in  England  and  Wales  but  less  so  in  Scotland 
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and  Ireland.  Not  very  common,  however,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  it  appears  to  be  a  species 
of  the  coast  and  of  the  limestone  in  the  south-west.  The  presence  of  this  plant  on  the 
Horbling  Spring  stonework,  irrigated  by  lime-rich  water,  is  typical;  so  too  is  its  role  in  the 
formation  of  tufa;  at  this  site  the  plants  are  encrusted  below  with  deposits  of  calcium 
carbonate. 

Gryoweisia  tenuis:  a  moss  characteristic  of  damp  limestone  rock,  particularly  (as  at  Horbling) 
by  water.Also  known  from  sandstone  and  walls, again  where  damp  and  under  the  influence 
of  lime-rich  water.  Widespread  in  Britain  and  reasonably  common,  although  much  less  so 
in  Lincolnshire,  where  it  is  comparatively  rare,  with  most  records  arising  from  the  limestone 
in  the  south-west  and  from  the  coast. 

Eucladium  verticillatum:  a  moss  characteristic  of  damp  or  wet  lime-rich  rock  or  similar  hard 
substrate  (for  example  walls),  especially  if  shaded.  Widespread  in  Britain  and  reasonably 
common,  although  rare  in  Lincolnshire.  In  this  county,  its  few  stations  include  brickwork 
and  chalk  bedrock  in  a  spring  near  Alford  and  (presumably  limestone)  stonework  at 
Haverholme  Priory  near  Sleaford  (Seaward,  1987).This  species’  presence  on  damp  limestone 
at  Horbling  is  characteristic,  and  is  made  more  interesting  by  its  contribution  to  tufa 
formation. 

Cratoneuron  filicinum:  a  very  common  moss,  both  nationally  and  in  Lincolnshire,  which  is 
characteristic  of  damp,  lime-rich,  habitats  including  dune  slacks,  marshes,  streamsides,  fens 
and  woodlands.  Its  presence  on  the  limestone  of  Horbling  Spring,  where  it  is  irrigated  by 
lime-rich  water,  is  quite  typical  and  the  plants  are  encrusted  below  with  tufa. 

Rhynchostegium  riparioides:  a  riparian  and  aquatic  moss  which  is  common  and  widespread 
both  nationally  and  in  Lincolnshire.  Found  in  and  by  water  attached  to  stonework  or  wood 
and,  at  Horbling,  it  occupies  the  spouts  of  the  limestone  spring  surrounds,  a  characteristic 
habitat.  The  lowermost  stems  of  the  luxuriant  growth  of  this  species  at  the  spring  are 
encrusted  with  tufa. 

DISCUSSION 

The  aquatic  and  riparian  bryophyte  flora  of  Horbling  Spring  comprises  two  liverwort  species 
and  five  moss  species.  Of  these,  three  are  common  and  widespread  both  nationally  and  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  the  spring  at  Horbling  therefore  simply  represents  another  opportunity 
for  these  plants  to  occur  in  a  part  of  the  country  already  suited  to  their  requirements. The 
remaining  four  species  (Aneura  pinguis,  Barbula  tophacea,  Gryoweisia  tenuis  and  Eucladium 
verticillatum)  are  not  common  or  widespread  in  Lincolnshire,  although  they  are  more 
abundant  elsewhere  in  the  country.  For  these  plants,  the  spring  is  an  important  habitat  in 
Lincolnshire  and  it  provides  an  opportunity  for  them  to  occur  in  a  part  of  Britain  otherwise 
little  suited  to  their  requirements. 

It  is  an  interesting  exercise  to  speculate  upon  these  species’  origins.  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
bryophytes  came  with  the  stone.  In  spending  £9  15s  5d,the  Constables  of  Horbling  would 
have  wanted  cleanly  dressed  stone,  if  not  ashlar,  rather  than  some  obviously  second-hand 
moss-laden  pieces.  It  is  more  likely  that,  over  280  years  ago,  the  environment  of  Horbling 
was  far  less  intensively  agriculturally  managed  and  there  was  greater  variation  and  abundance 
of  habitats  than  seen  today.  Consequently,  the  area  was  more  bryophyte-rich  and  sources 
of  spores  or  other  propagules  were  both  numerous  and  close  to  the  new  stonework  to 
allow  coloniation.  Now,  only  the  flora  of  the  spring  remains  as  the  wider  environmental 
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variation  has  been  swept  away. 

The  aquatic  and  riparian  bryophyte  community  of  Horbling  Spring  resembles  in  part  the 
flora  of  upland  limestone  rivers  (see  Watson,  1 981)  and  that  of  certain  calcareous  flushes 
and  springs  (see  Jones,  1991;  Rodwell,  1991  and  Hill  et  al,  1992).  Tufa  formation  in  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  area  of  North  Yorkshire  has  been  described  by  Pentecost  (1 981 ). 
Some  of  the  tufa-forming  bryophyte  species  recorded  from  the  upland  limestone  streams 
as  part  of  that  work  also  occur  at  Horbling  Spring,  the  plants  thus  providing  an  ecological 
link  between  the  two  areas. 

The  original  supposition  which  prompted  this  survey  is  ,  in  part,supported.The  combination 
of  limestone  rock  and  cold,  calcium  saturated  water  at  Horbling  Spring  does  allow  some 
species  of  bryophyte  to  occur  in  a  part  of  the  country  otherwise  little  suited  to  their 
requirements. Without  the  spring  -  even  though  the  limestone  is  not  a  natural  exposure  - 
the  bryophyte  flora  of  Lincolnshire  would  be  impoverished. 

Tim  Smith 
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MYCOLOGY  REPORT  1993 


1 993  proved  to  be  very  wet  for  the  whole  of  the  year,  with  very  few  of  the  dry  periods  to 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  over  the  past  decade.  Fungi,  as  a  consequence  appeared 
in  quantity  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. They  were  cut  off,  however,  by  a  number  of 
early  frosts  shortly  after  the  annual  Fungus  Foray  on  the  10th  October,  leaving  only  the 
hardiest  specimens. 

The  annual  Foray  was  this  year  held  in  two  of  theTumby  Woods,  namely  Fulsby  and  St  Helens 
Woods,  by  kind  permission  of  the  present  Mr.  Hawley.  Since  this  year  was  the  Union's 
centenary,  it  was  thought  fitting  to  visit  again  one  of  the  sites  used  by  the  Union  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  and  in  view  of  the  fact,  that.  Sir  Henry  C.  Hawley,  the  then  incumbent  of  the 
Tumby  Woods,  was  also  Mycological  Secretary  of  the  Union,  later  leaving  for  posterity  a 
very  extensive  list  of  specimens  found  on  his  estate,  the  area  was  again  visited  this  year. 
Fulsby  and  St.  Helens  Woods  have  been  searched  for  mycological  reasons  many  times. 
Over  the  years  by  both  the  Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Union  and  the  British  Mycological 
Society  and  invariably  a  large  number  of  specimens,  has  been  the  result.  We  were  not 
disappointed  this  year,  since  in  the  morning  session  in  Fulsby  Wood  115  species  were 
recorded,  and  in  the  afternoon  in  St  Helens  Wood  produced  103  species. 

Owing  to  the  number  of  visits  made  previously,  the  number  of  new  records  was  not  large, 
but  it,  was  an  experience  to  reflect  that  one  was  treading  where  Union  members  had 
trodden  almost  a  century  ago  in  search  of  Fungi,  and  finding  similar  species.  At  Fulsby 
Wood,  the  115  records  included  9  new  for  a  grid  square  TF26  and  a  further  29  new 
records  for  the  site. They  included  11  Mycena  species,  6  Lactarius  and  5  Mycena,  together 
with  a  wide  spectrum  of  species  from  other  groups,  including  the  aromatic  Ischnoderma 
resinosum  on  pine  and  larch  stumps,  Serpula  himantioides  (  a  near  relative  of  the  Dry  Rot 
Fungus)  on  Pine  logs,  the  uncommon  myxomycete  Physarum  bivalve,  and  the  tiny,  short¬ 
lived  Coprinus  ephemerus. 

At  St.  Helens  Wood  the  103  records  included  10  new  for  grid  square  TF25  and  13  new  site 
records.These  also  included  Ischnoderma  reinosum  on  Pine  wood,  together  with  1 1  Mycena, 
5  Lactarius,  5  Russula  and  5  Amanita  species. These  included  the  poisonous  Yellow  Stainer, 
Aaricu  xanthodermus  and  Amanita  porphyria,  again  with  a  fair  spectrum  of  other  groups. 

Due  to  family  commitments,  I  was  personally  only  able  to  attend  one  further  Meeting, 
namely  the  one  at  Rimac  Reserve  and  district  on  the  1 3th  June,  during  one  of  the  rare  hot 
periods.  Specimens  from  only  four  species  were  found,  one  of  which, Agaricus  litoralis.was 
new  toTF48  A  second  was  Phellinus  hippohaecola,  a  bracket  fungus  growing  on  stems  of 
Sea  Buckthorn,  its  sole  host  This  last  fungus  can  be  found  regularly  on  its  host  at  many 
places  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast,  where  Sea  Buckthorn  grows  profusely. 

Mr.  K.Rowland  attended  LNU  meetings  at  four  further  sites,  and  was  good  enough  to 
supply  the  writer  of  this  report  with  lists  for  Boultham  Mere  on  the  11th  September, 
Kirkby  Moor  and  Moor  Farm  Reserve  on  the  11th  July,  and  Linwood  Warren  on  the  30th 
June.  Boultham  Mere  was  a  new  site  and  consequently  all  the  finds  were  new  to  the  site. 
One.Unicinula  adunca  a  small  ascomycete  on  Willow,  was  a  new  County  record,  11  others 
were  new  for  SK97  and  29  others  were  new  for  the  site. The  lists  for  Kirkby  Moor  and 
Moor  Farm  produced  one  new  record  for  grid  square TF26  and  one  new  for  Kirkby  Moor. 
Both  Kirkby  Moor  and  Moor  Farm  have  been  intensively  “worked”  in  the  past.  Linwood 
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Warren  gave  us  II  new  records  forTF18  and  a  further  10  for  the  site. 

Mr.  Rowland  also  visited  numerous  sites  in  Lincolnshire,  including  Chambers,  Bradley,  and 
Scrubbs  Woods,  Burton  Pits,  Hartsholme  Country  Park,  Ostlers  Plantation,  Swanholme 
Lakes  Local  Nature  Reserve,  Whisby  Nature  Park  and  sundry  other  sites,  and  was  good 
enough  to  supply  the  writer  with  lists  of  his  finds  for  the  Record.  Four  specimens  he  found 
in  the  process  proved  to  be  new  County  records,  and  these  were  (1)  Haglundia  perelegans 
on  oak  in  Chambers  Wood,  (2)Conocybe  aporos  on  soil  in  Hartsholme  Counrty  Park  and 
(3)  and  (4)  Leucoscypha  ermina  on  wet  soil  and  Sphaerotheca  bicornia.a  powdery  mildew 
on  field  maple  leaves  in  Scrubbs  Wood. 

Some  70  specimens  have  been  sent  to  the  writer  for  identification-identification  during  the 
year  by  Messrs.  F.Lammiman,  J.Rowe.T.Smith,  W.G.Hoff,  C. Faulkner,  Mrs.  I  Weston  and 
Mrs.  J. Ostler.  Notable  amongst  these  wereTricholoma  fracticum,  which  Mrs. Ostler  found 
under  conifers  in  Twyford  Forest,  and  which  proved  to  be  a  new  County  Record;  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  the  rare  earth  star  Geastrum  striatum  from  Rimac  by  Mr.F.Lammiman.and 
several  rusts  and  smuts  from  sundry  places  by  Mrs. Weston. 

In  all,  the  total  numbers  of  new  records  this  year  was  s  follows  : 

New  County  Records,  detailed  6 

New  Records  for  10  Km  grid  squares  110 

New  Records  for  Sites  only  162 

287 


H.  J.  Houghton 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL  NOTES 

As  no  bird  records  have  been  submitted  by  LNU  members  since  I  took  on  the  role  of 
section  officer  last  year  it  has  not  been  possible  to  prepare  a  report.Although  this  may 
seem  disappointing  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  cause  for  concern.The  Lincolnshire  Bird 
Club  has  .since  it’s  inception  in  1979  prepared  a  comprehensive  report  each  year  from 
records  sent  in  by  many  local  observers  some  of  whom  are  members  of  LNU.  In  addition 
to  this  “birders”  visiting  from  other  parts  of  the  country  pass  on  information  of  their 
sightings.AII  records  are  in  safe  keeping  (Data  Base)  and  are  made  available  to  any  responsible 
body  such  as  English  Nature  or  RSPB  who  may  need  evidence  in  relation  to  public 
enquiries, planning  applications  and  the  like. Further  information  is  obtained  annually  by  the 
BTO  during  their  breeding  birds  and  winter  birds  surveys.  Bearing  in  mind  the  lack  of 
records  from  our  own  members, the  excellence  of  the  Bird  Club’s  report  and  the  wish  of 
the  LNU  to  maintain  a  close  link  with  other  “natural  history”groups.l  suggest  the  wisest 
course  of  action  is  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  Bird  Club’s  annual  report  and  keep  it  as  a 
supplement  to  the  other  section  reports. Records  sent  to  me  by  LNU  members  would  be 
passed  on  to  the  Bird  Club  recorder  for  inclusion  as  appropriate  in  their  report. 

J.  M.  Ranee 
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LEPIDOPTERA  REPORT  1993  MOTHS 


Rex  Johnson  Dip.Ed.,  M.Ed. 

During  July  and  August  1993-the  period  which  should  have  seen  the  peak  of  the  year’s 
moth  activity-  recorders  nationally  complained  that  a  succession  of  wet  weather  and  cool 
nights  led  to  typical  sightings  of  Macro-moths  being  lower  than  normal.  Other  periods  of 
the  year  were  also  considered  disappointing,  and  the  number  of  migrant  species  seen  was 
smaller  than  I  can  remember  in  any  previous  year. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  numbers  appearing  on  a  particular  night  also  seemed  reduced  in 
Lincolnshire,  but  the  total  number  of  species  seen  across  the  year  by  a  growing  band  of 
recorders  was  remarkably  comparable  to  previous  years.  At  the  last  count  (and  records 
are  still  coming  in),  425  species  were  seen  in  1 993-  which  represents  68.7%  of  the  list  of  all 
species  ever  recorded  in  the  County.  When  1993  records  were  entered  onto  a  spread 
sheet  showing  all  species  recorded  in  the  County  since  1986, 1  was  startled  to  find  that 
51 8  species  have  been  seen  in  the  last  8  years  which  is  83.7%  of  the  all-time  total  of  Lines, 
species. This  has  to  be  a  remarkably  good  figure  considering  the  way  the  County  has  been 
“modified”  this  century.  In  fact,  if  one  excludes  from  the  global  total  a  small  number  of  very 
early  questionable  records,  the  rarest  of  the  migrants,  and  species  which  have  declined 
nationally,  the  percentage  seen  in  the  last  8  years  is  between  90  and  95%  of  species  one 
would  consider  it  possible  to  record. There  is  no  way  that  species  population  densities  can 
be  compared  with  years  gone  by,  but  the  drawing  together  of  these  records  has  been  a 
very  encouraging  exercise.  With  these  species  being  seen  by  around  30  recorders  in  a 
county  the  size  of  Lincolnshire,  [and  with  only  a  dozen  of  these  submitting  substantial 
lists],  I  have  concluded  that  Lincolnshire’s  moth  population  is  surviving  better  than  I  thought. 
My  [voluntary!]  early  retirement  at  the  end  of  1 992  meant  that  in  1 993  I  could  give  more 
time  to  moths  than  in  the  previous  decade,  and  I  was  able  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with 
a  number  of  species  not  seen  for  a  long  time.  I  even  found  a  species  new  to  Lincolnshire  in 
my  own  back  garden.  Mrs.  Dawson  at  Dalby  turned  up  a  second  County  record,  finding  a 
very  rare  migrant  in  her  trap,  and  several  species  turned  up  which  had  not  been  seen  by 
anyone  for  a  number  of  years-  including  the  Lobster  moth, found  by  Markjoy  at  Gosberton 
Risegate-  and  last  seen  in  Lincolnshire  as  a  single  larva  by  Rev.  Proudfoot  in  1917!  So  was 
1993  a  poor  year? . Certainly  not  ! 

The  following  records  have  been  selected  from  the  thousands  on  recorders’  lists  on  the 
grounds  of  their  interest,  their  being  notable  nationally,  or  their  being  infrequently  recorded 
in  the  County. 

1993  Migrants 


Bedstraw  Hawk 
Bordered  Straw 
Dark  Sword  Grass 

Dusky  Hook-tip 


-  Gibraltar  Point,  7  June  1993,  K.Wilson 

-  Hemswell,  2  July  93,  RJ  and  WJ 

-  South  Cockerington,  20  June  93,  J.Jaines 

-  Northcotes,3  July  93,  RL 

-  Dalby,  30  June  1993,  Mrs. ME  Dawson 


This  migrant  is  a  new  record  for  the  County.  It  has  rarely  been  recorded  in  the  British  Isles, 
but  turned  up  in  1993  in  May  in  Sussex.[P.Waring,  British  Wildlife,  Vol.4,  No.6,  August 
1993].  Skinner  [1984],  writes  that  it  is  double  brooded  on  the  continent,  flying  April  to 
early  July,  and  again,  in  July  and  AugustThe  larval  foodplant  is  Alder,  Birch  and  Oak. 
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Other  interesting  species: 

Angle-striped  Sallow 

-  Twigmoor,  1 9  August  93,  RJ  and  JP 

-  Little  Scrubbs  Meadow,  20  August  93,  RL 

Autumn  Green  Carpet 

-  Messingham  Nature  Reserve,  29  August  93,  RJ 

Autumnal  Moth 

-  Church  Street,  Messingham,  26  October  93,  RJ 

-  Twigmoor,  19  August  93,  RJ  and  JP 

-  Grebby,  6  October  93,  WH 

-  Dalby,  6  October  93,  MED 

Barred  Hook-tip 

-  Grasby  Bottoms,  31  August  93,  RJ  and  JP 

Beautiful  Yellow  Underwing 

-  Scotton  Common  Reserve,  2  July  93,  AM  and  AC 

Bleached  Pug 

-  Bottesford,  12  June  93,  JP 

-  Scotton  Common  Reserve,  1 6  August  93,  RJ 

Bordered  Gothic 

-  Whisby  Pits  Reserve,  24  July  93,  KS  and  DB 

Broad-bordered  Bee  Hawk 

-  Linwood  and  Kirkby  Moor,  June  [larvae],  RJ  and  AB 

Brown-tail 

-  Holme  Plantation,  18  August  93,  RJ  andWJ 

Brown-veined  Wainscot 

-  Messingham  Reserve,  RJ;Whisby  Pits  Reserve,  KS  and 
DB;  Far  Ings  Reserve,  AM  and  AC;  all  in  August  and 
September 

Clay  Triple-lines 

-  Scotton  Common  Reserve,  3  July  93,  RJ  and  WJ 

Cream-bordered  Green  Pea 

-  This  notable  species  recorded  commonly  at  Little 
Scrubbs,  Messingham,  Hemswell,  Gosberton,  Bourne, 
Scotton  Common,  Far  Ings,  and  with  a  singleton  at 
Gibraltar  Pt. 

Crescent-striped 

Fern 

-  Gibraltar  Point,  25  June  93,  KW 

-  Grebby,19  June  93,  WH 

Flame  Carpet 

-  Hubbert’s  Bridge,  20  August  93,  AJ  and  RJ  -Elsham, 
September,  AM  and  AC 

Foxglove  Pug 

-  Whisby  Pits  Reserve,  26  June  93,  KS  and  DB  -  Church 
Street,  Messingham,  29  June  93,  RJ 

-  Hemswell,  2  July  93,  RJ  and  WJ 

Freyer’s  Pug 

-  Church  Street,  Messingham,  29  June  93,  RJ 

This  is  the  first  record  for  this  species  in  Lincolnshire.  Dr.  Paul  Waring  has  found  it  to  be 
“common”  in  his  garden  atWerrington,  near  Peterborough,  [Butterfly  Conservation  News 
No.  54],  so  it  is  about  time  it  put  in  an  appearance  in  Lincolnshire.  Skinner  [1 984],  says  the 
species  is  resident, flying  in  May  and  June,  coming  frequently  to  light.lt  mainly  occurs  in  the 
Southern  half  of  the  country,  the  larva  being  found  in  August  and  September  on  various 
species  of  Cypress  [Cupressus  etc)and  Juniper  For  a  pug,  Fryers  pug  [Eupithecia  intricata 
Freyer]  is  particularly  large,  the  specimen  coming  to  my  light  measured  2cm  from  wing-tip 
to  wing-itip. 
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Frosted  Green 

Golden-rod  Pug 
Great  Oak  Beauty 
Great  Prominent 

July  Belle 

Juniper  Pug 

Light  Feathered  Rustic 

Light  Orange-underwing 

Lobster  Moth 

Lunar  Yellow  Underwing 

Maiden’s  Blush 

Marsh  Pug 
Mere  Wainscot 

Mottled  Grey 
Neglected  Rustic 

Pimpinel  Pug 
Pine  Hawk 


Poplar  Lutestring 
Pretty  Chalk  Carpet 
Privet  Hawk 


Ruddy  Highflyer 
Sand  Dart 


-  Linwood,  22  April  93,  RL 

-  Scrubbs  Meadow,  24  April  93,  RL 

-  Hemswell,  2  July  93,  RJ  and  WJ 

-  Chambers  Plantation,  6  June  93,  KS 

-  Little  Scrubbs  Meadow,  24  April  93,  RL 

-  Chamber’s  Plantation,  6  June  93,  KS;  8  June  93,  RJ 

-  Scotton  Common  reserve,  2  July  93,  AM  and  AC 

-  Gibraltar  Point,  exact  date  not  available,  KW 

-  Messingham  Reserve,  2  June  93,  RJ  -Manton,  15  June 
93,  RJ  and  JP 

-  Wickenby,  21  April  93,  RJ  and  WJ 

-  Gosberton  Risegate,  7  June  93,  MAJ 

-  Gosberton,  June  93,  MAJ;  Messingham,  Scotton, 
Bottesford,  Manton,  in  August  93,  RJ  and  JP 

-  Linwood,  RJ  and  JP;  Little  Scrubbs,  RL;  Gosberton, 
MAJ,  all  in  June 

-  Axholme  Line,  6  June  93,  RJ  and  WJ 

-  Gibraltar  Point,  23  July  93,  KW 

-  Messingham  Reserve,  7  August  93,  RJ 

-  Gibraltar  Point,  7  March  93,  CH  and  KW 

-  Twigmoor,  19  August  93;  Grasby,  31  August  93,  RJ 

and  JP 

-  Church  Street  Messingham,  10  June  93,  RJ 

-  Scotton  Common  Reserve,  4  June  93,  RJ  -Gibraltar 
Point,  9  June  93,  CH 

-  Little  Scrubbs,  11  June  93,  RL 

-  Dalby,  24  June  93,  4  August  93,  MED 

Clear  signs  of  an  extension  of  range 

-  Chambers  Plantation,  6  June  93,  KS;  8  June  93,  RJ 

-  Grebby,  20  August  93,  WH 

-  Scredington,  Gibraltar  Point,  Gosberton,  Bourne, 
Grebby,  Dalby,  all  June  and  August 

Never  had  so  many  records. 

-  Owlet  Plantation,  6  June  93,  RJ  and  WJ 

-  Gibraltar  Point,  22  June  93,  CH 
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Scallop  Shell 
Scarce  Pug 
Sharp-angled  Carpet 

Shore  Wainscot 
Sloe  Pug 
Small  Eggar 


Small  Grass  Emerald 
Square-spot  Dart 

White  Colon 
White-spotted  Pinion 

Wormwood 


Yarrow  Pug 


-  Chamber’s  Complex,  4  July  93,  KS 

-  Gibraltar  Point,  6  June,  CH  and  KW 

-  Holme  Plantation,  18  August  93,  RJ  -Hubbert’s  Bridge, 
20  August  93,  AJ  and  RJ 

-  Gibraltar  Point,  22  June  93,  DB 

-  Chamber’s  Plantation,  8  June  93,  RJ  and  KS 

-  Whisby  Pits,  1 993,  DB  and  AB.  As  I  heard  it,  following 
some  bad  publicity  for  the  Brown-tail  Moth  on  the 
television,  an  elderly  lady  set  about  larval  webs  of  the 
Small  Eggar  [a  protected  and  nationally  notable 
species],  at  Whisby  with  a  walking  stick!  So  much  for 
the  power  of  the  media! 

-  Chamber’s  Plantation,  4  July  93,  KS 

-  Messingham  Reserve,  21  June  93,  RJ 

-  Bottesford,  4  August  93,  JP 

-  Messingham  [common,  RJ],  Scotton  [RJ],  Gibraltar 
Point  [KW],  Northcotes  [RL],  all  in  early  June 

-  Dalby,  24  May  93,  and  I  June  93,  MED 

-  Scotton  Common  Reserve,  20  June  93,  RJ 

-  Church  Street,  Messingham,  2  October  93,  RJ 

-  Joe  Duddington  always  used  to  say  that  if  you  had  a 
Wormwood  plant  in  your  garden  in  this  area,  the  quite 
rare  Wormwood  Moth  would  find  it  Early  in  1993, 
while  working  at  Chamber’s  Plantation  on  Joe’s 
Memorial  garden  I  purchased  one  such  plant  from 
Annie  Delap.  It  flourished,  grew  to  quite  a  size  and  on 
the  above  date  10  Wormwood  larvae  were  found  on 
it  In  addition  there  were  a  number  ofWormwood 
Pug  larvae. 

-  Gibraltar  Point,  22  June  93,  DB 


Recorders  made  1 993  a  “record”  year-  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  following  for  their  records 
or  for  their  support:-  Mr  G  Askew,  Mr  and  Mrs  A  Binding,  Miss  J  Binding,  Mrs  C  Brant,  Miss 
S  Bright,  Mr  D  Bromwich,  Mr  D  Brown,  Mr  D  Burrows,  Mr  P  Cawdell.Mr  A  Credland.Mrs 
ME  Dawson,  MrW  Earnshaw.MrsA  Faulkner,  Mr  PJ  Forrest,  Mr  A  Gardiner,  Miss  C  Godfrey, 
Mr  R  Goy,  Miss  Z  Harris,  Mr  and  Mrs  R  Harvey,  Mr  C  Hawke,  MrW  Hoff,  Mr  J  Jaines,  Mr 
AJohnson,MrsWJohnson,MrT Jones, Mr  M  Joy, Mr  R  Lorand,Mr  L  Lyon.MrA  McGovern, 
Mr  A  McGowan,  Mrs  J  Ostler,  Mr  J  Petyt,  Dr  D  Sheppard,  Mr  K  Skelton,  Mr  M  Speight,  Mrs 
V  Wilkin,  Mr  K  Wilson,  and  Mr  G  Wright. 


I  wish  to  end  this  report  with  grateful  thanks  to  Dr.  Roger  Key  who  has  provided  invaluable 
help  in  getting  the  “Recorder”  program  up  and  running,  and  to  Mark  Crick  for  his  co¬ 
operation  in  getting  various  aspects  of  the  program  standardised,  so  that  in  the  future 
there  can  be  an  easy  interchange  of  records  with  the  Lincolnshire  Trust  data  base. 

Rex  Johnson. 
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1993  BUTTERFLY  REPORT 
Allan  Binding 

A  pleasant  spring  and  early  summer  was  followed  by  a  cold  and  wet  autumn.  Records  for 
the  first  part  of  the  year  were  very  good.  Holly  Blues  were  first  seen  in  Washingborough 
on  the  19th  April  and  although  the  numbers  were  down  on  the  previous  year  there  were 
still  quite  a  few  about.  Orange  Tip  and  Brimstone  butterflies  did  very  well  in  the  spring  as 
did  the  heathland  species  in  the  warm  damp  summer,  their  food  plants  starting  to  revive 
after  three  previous  drought  years. 

Records  of  butterflies  were  down  this  year  probably  due  to  the  wet  weather  reducing  their 
numbers. 

(GS)  shows  the  number  of  10km  grid  squares  the  species  has  been 
recorded  in  this  year.There  are  94  1 0km  grid  squares  in  Lincolnshire. 

(SR)  shows  the  number  of  site  records  received  for  each  species  this 
year. 


Small  Skipper 

(GS)27, 

(SR)36. 

Quite  a  good  year. 

Essex  Skipper 

(GS)5, 

(SR)9. 

Still  probably  under  recorded. 

Large  Skipper 

(GS)27, 

(SR)44. 

Well  distributed. 

Dingy  Skipper 

(GS)1, 

(SR)3. 

This  butterfly  is  under  recorded  possibly 
due  to  the  difficulty  in  gaining  access  to 
the  few  sites  left  in  the  county.  Seen  only 
in  SK92  this  year.  (Quarries  and  disused 
railways). 

Grizzled  Skipper 

(GS)4, 

(SR)6. 

As  with  the  Dingy  Skipper  it  is  possibly 
under  recorded  for  the  same  reasons. 
Only  seen  in  SK91,  SK92,TF17  &TF26. 

CloudedYellow 

(GS)  1, 

(SR)  1. 

Very  few  migrants  this  year,  only  seen  in 
TF43  . 

Brimstone 

(GS)33, 

(SR)72. 

Plentiful  in  the  spring  and  well  distributed. 

Large  White 

(GS)40, 

(SR)76). 

Well  distributed  but  not  as  common  as 

in  1991  and  1992. 

Small  White 

(GS)34, 

(SR)71. 

Not  common  but  well  distributed 

Green-veined  White  (GS)44, 

(SR)79. 

Not  common  but  well  distributed 

Orange  Tip 

(GS)40, 

(SR)100. 

Plentiful  throughout  Lincolnshire  and 
South  Humberside. 

Green  Hairstreak 

(GS)5, 

(SR)7. 

This  uncommon  butterfly  has  been 
recorded  in  four  S.W.  Lincolnshire  grid 

squares:  SK91,  SK92,  SK93  &  TF02.  It 
was  also  seen  as  usual  on  the  Lincolnshire 
coast. 
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Purple  Hairstreak 

(GS)12, 

(SR)20. 

White-letter 

Hairstreak 

(GS)1, 

(SR)1. 

Small  Copper 

(GS)30, 

(SR)44. 

Common  Blue 

(GS)36, 

(SR)66. 

Holly  Blue 

(GS)33, 

(SR)88. 

White  Admiral 

(GS)4, 

(SR)10. 

Red  Admiral 

(GS)39, 

(SR)102. 

Painted  Lady 

(GS)14, 

(SR)39. 

Small  Tortoiseshell 

(GS)45, 

(SR)1 14. 

It  was  a  good  year  for  this  uncommon 
butterfly. 

It  was  disappointing  to  receive  only  one 
record  for  Lincolnshire  and  South 
Humberside  in  1993. This  may  be  due  to 
a  lack  of  recording  or  weather  but  the 
future  in  our  county  for  this  species  looks 
bleak. 

This  had  a  better  year  than  in  1992  and 
its  food  plants  have  revived  after  the 
recent  drought  years.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  see  if  their  numbers  are  sustained  or 
perhaps  increase  in  1994. 

By  mid  summer  this  butterfly  was  very 
common  at  its  usual  sites.  Many  mid- 
Lincolnshire  sites  including  Moor  Farm 
Reserve  had  quite  large  colonies.  Its  food 
plant  -  Bird’s-foot  trefoil  -  has  revived  from 
the  previous  years  of  drought. 

This  butterfly  was  down  in  numbers 
probably  due  to  the  wet  weather  in  1 993. 
I  feel  sure  that  given  the  right  weather 
conditions  in  1994  it  will  be  back  in  its 
recently  increased  numbers. 

This  uncommon  butterfly  has  had  another 
good  year  and  has  started  to  gradually 
expand  its  range  in  S.W.  Lincolnshire. 
Records  have  been  received  for  TF02, 
TP16.TF11  TP47. 

This  common  migrant  was  well  recorded 
in  early  and  mid-summer,  but  there  were 
very  few  seen  in  the  wet  autumn. 

Very  few  of  the  migrant  species  were  seen 
compared  to  recent  years,  possibly  due 
to  our  poor  late  summer  weather. 

Well  distributed  but  has  crashed  in 
numbers,  possibly  due  to  weather 
conditions. 
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Peacock 


(GS)48, 


(SR)127.  It  has  been  a  very  good  year  for  this 
butterfly  being  commonly  seen  in  most 
gardens. As  this  butterfly  shares  the  same 
food  plant  as  the  Small  Tortoiseshell  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  Small 
Tortoiseshell  did  not  share  the  Peacock’s 
success  this  year  other  than  wet  weather 
drowning  or  damping  them  off  at  critical 
times  in  their  life  cycle. 


Comma 

(GS)24, 

(SR)5t. 

This  butterfly  has  carried  on  extending 
its  range  northwards.  It  has  been 
recorded  from  the  North  Yorkshire 
Moors  in  1993  and  although  fewer 
records  were  received  1  believe  numbers 
will  increase,  weather  permitting,  in  1 994. 

Marsh  Fritillary 

(GS)I, 

(SR)I. 

This  species  has  been  released  as  adults 
in  Little  Scrubbs  Meadow  by  person/ 
persons  unknown.  It  was  seen  in  late 
summer  in  larval  stage.  It  is  thought  that 
they  were  released  by  the  same  person/ 
persons  that  released  the  Marbled  White 
in  the  same  locality  some  years  ago. 

Speckled  Wood 

(GS)I9, 

(SR)43. 

This  species  is  expanding  its  range  in  the 
east  Midlands  including  Lincolnshire  and 
it  had  a  good  year. 

Wall  Brown 

(GS)36, 

(SR)63. 

Quite  common  throughout  the  county. 

Marbled  White 

(GS)1, 

(SR)3. 

Released  by  unknown  person.This  species 
has  been  recorded  again  this  year  at  three 
sites  in  the  Chambers  complex. 

Grayling 

(GS)3, 

(SR)3. 

This  uncommon  species  has  done  well  in 
the  last  few  years  but  is  very  under 
recorded. 

Gatekeeper 

(GS)36, 

(SR)76. 

Not  as  common  or  well  distributed  as  the 
Meadow  Brown  this  year. 

Meadow  Brown 

(GS)45, 

(SR)85. 

Very  common  in  Lincolnshire  and  South 
Humberside. 

Small  Heath 

(GS)27, 

(SR)46. 

Quite  common  in  the  grid  squares  they 
were  recorded  in. 

Ringlet 

(GS)31, 

(SR)54. 

Not  so  common  this  year  with  a  fairly 
short  flight  time. 
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ODONATA 
E.  J.  Renshaw 

Although  weather  conditions  in  1993  were  generally  poorer  than  in  the  previous  year,  the 
variety  of  species  seen  compared  quite  favourably. 

Of  particular  interest  was  the  widespread  influx  of  Broad-Bodied  Chaser  (Libellula  depressa), 
although  mostly  only  single  specimens  appear  to  have  been  seen  at  each  location.  The 
numbers  of  Southern  Hawker  (Aeshna  cyanea)  showed  a  marked  improvement  compared 
with  recent  years  but  was  not  seen  in  any  new  10km  squares  apart  form  TF45.  Similarly 
there  were  no  new  square  records  for  the  Migrant  Hawker  (A.  mixta).  The  Branded 
Demoiselle  (Calopteryx  splendens)  again  appeared  at  the  Arnold's  Meadow  N.  R.  in  Spalding 
at  some  considerable  distance  from  it's  nearest  colonies  at  Deeping  Stjames  (R. Welland) 
andThurlby  Fen  (R.  Glen) 


New  10km  records  received  for  1993  were  as  follows:- 


TF22 

Libellula  quadrim  aculata 

Pinchbeck  and  Spalding 

(KH) 

Libellula  depressa 

Spalding 

Lestes  spousa 

Spalding 

Sympetrum  sanguineum 

Pinchbeck 

TS43 

Sympetrum  sanguineum 

Holbecach  St  Matthews 

(KH) 

TF45 

Enallagma  cyathigerum 

Friskney  Decoy  Wood  NR 

(AP) 

Aeshna  cyanea 

Anax  imperator 

Libellula  depressa 

Orthetrium  cancellatum 

Sympetrum  sanguineum 

I  am  grateful  to  the  following  for  supplying  records;  K.  Heath,  A.  Parker,  K.  Skelton,  E.  J. 
Redshaw  and  G.Trinder. 
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DIPTERA  RECORDS  FOR  LINCOLNSHIRE  AND  SOUTH 

HUMBERSIDE 

Andrew  Godfrey 

(Ecosurveys  Ltd,  Priory  Lodge,  Hagnaby,  Spilsby,  Lines 

PE23  4BP) 

During  1993  I  undertook  entomological  surveys  mainly  for  Diptera  at  a  number  of 
Lincolnshire  sites  and  at  Risby  Warren  in  South  Humberside.  A  number  of  rare  and 
uncommon  species  were  recorded  and  further  details  of  these  are  given  below.  Species 
given  Red  Data  Book  or  Notable  status  according  to  Falk  (1991)  are  indicated  below.  In 
addition  the  lists  include  a  number  of  Diptera  belonging  to  families  usually  (and  often 
erroneously)  considered  to  be  difficult  to  identify. 

SOW  DALE:  20TH  MAY  1994 

No  rare  species  were  recorded  at  this  site  although  Oscinisoma  cognata  taken  in  a  Carex 
paniculata  tussock  at  the  top  end  of  the  site  and  Leucophora  obtusa,  one  of  the  few 
anthomyiids  parasitic  on  solitary  bees  and  wasps  and  swept  in  the  western  edge  of  the  site 
are  relatively  local. 

Nephrotoma  appendiculata  (Pierre)  (Tipulidae) 

Tipula  lunaWestoff  (Tipulidae) 

T.  meigeni  Mannheims  (Tipulidae) 

Limonia  nubeculosa  Meigen  (Tipulidae) 

L.  tripunctata  (Fab.)  (Tipulidae) 

Pedicia  immaculata  (Meigen)  (Tipulidae) 

Ptychoptera  albimana  (Fab.)  (Ptychopteridae) 

Sylvicola  punctatus  (Fab.)  (Anisopodidae) 

Dilophus  femoratus  Meigen  (Bibionidae) 

Bibio  marci  (Linn.)  (Bibionidae) 

Sciara  thomae  (Linn.)  (Sciaridae) 

Dixa  dilitata  Strobl  (Dixidae) 

Beris  chalybata  (Forster)  (Stratiomyidae) 

Platypalpus  annulata  (Fallen)  (Empididae) 

P.  candicans  (Fallen)  (Empididae) 

Rhamphomyia  nigripennis  (Fab.)  (Empididae) 

R.  sulcata  (Meigen)  (Empididae) 

Empis  nigripes  Fab.  (Empididae) 

E.  nuntia  Meigen  (Empididae) 

E.  punctata  Meigen  (Empididae) 

E.  trigramma  Meigen  (Empididae) 
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Hilara  curtisi  Collin  (Empididae) 

H.  maura  (Fab.)  (Empididae) 

Dolichopus  popularis  Wiedemann  (Dolichopodidae) 

Sympycnus  desoutteri  Parent  (Dolichopodidae) 

Melanostoma  mellinum  (Linn.)  (Syrphidae) 

Platycheirus  clypeatus  (Meigen)  (Syrphidae) 

P.  manicatus  (Meigen)(Syrphidae) 

Episyrphus  balteatus  (Degeer)  (Syrphidae) 

Cheilosia  intonsa  Loew  (Syrphidae) 

Hydrellia  maura  Meigen  (=modesta  Loew)  (Ephydridae) 

Psila  gracilis  Meigen  (Psilidae) 

Oscinisoma  cognata  (Meigen)  (Chloropidae) 

Phytomyza  ranunculi  (Schrank)  (Agromyzidae) 
leafmines  on  Ranunculus 

Scathophaga  stercoraria  (Linn.)  (Scathophagidae) 

Leucophora  obtusa  (Zett.)  (Anthomyiidae) 

Myospila  meditabunda  (Fab.)  (Muscidae) 

Azelia  nebulosa  Robineau-Desvoidy  (=macquarti  Staeger)  (Muscidae) 

Spilogona  denigrata  (Meigen)  (Muscidae) 

Fannia  serena  (Fallen)  (Fanniidae) 

RAUCEBYWARREN 

A  number  of  rare  and  infrequently  recorded  species  were  recorded  at  this  interesting  site. 
A  number  of  these  are  more  typically  associated  with  coastal  dunes  including  Phthiria 
pulicaria,  bothTrixoscelis  spp.,Dinera  grisescens  and  Dexiopsis  ruficornis.  Rabbit  burrows 
form  an  interesting  microhabitat  that  prove  attractive  to  a  number  of  rarely  recorded 
species  notably  Aecothea  praecox  and  Camilla  flavicauda. 

1.  RAUCEBYWARREN:  15TH  JUNE  1993 

Nephrotoma  appendiculata  Pierre  (Tipulidae) 

Thereva  bipunctata  Meigen  (Therevidae) 

Phthiria  pulicaria  (Mikan)  (Bombyliidae)  Notable 
Platypalpus  annulata  (Fallen)  (Empididae) 

P.  longiseta  Zett.  (Empididae) 

P.  pallidiventris  (Meigen)  (Empididae) 

Scellus  notatus  (Fab.)  (Dolichopodidae) 

Medetera  micacea  Loew  (Dolichopodidae) 

Sciapus  longulus  (Fallen)  (Dolichopodidae) 
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Lonchoptera  lutea  Panzer  (Lonchopteridae) 

Sphaerophoria  scripta  (Linn.)  (S/rphidae) 

Physiphora  alceae  Preyssler  (=  demandata  (Fab.))  (Uliididae) 

Calliopum  aeneum  (Fallen)  (Lauxaniidae) 

Pherbellia  cinerella  (Fallen)  (Sciomyzidae) 

Camilla  flavicauda  Duda  (Camillidae) 

Chamaemyia  herbarum  (Robineau-Desvoidy)  (Chamaemyiidae) 

Trixoscelis  marginella  (Fallen)  (Trixoscelididae)  Notable.  Uncommon  species  that  I  have 
only  previously  seen  at  Spurn  Point  in  Yorkshire. 

T.  obscurella  (Fallen)  (Trixoscelididae) 

Dicraeus  vagans  (Meigen)  (Chloropidae) 

Oscinimorpha  minutissima  (Strobl)  (Chloropidae)  Notable.  Small  fly  originally  described 
from  specimens  taken  in  Suffolk. 

Oscinella  frit  (Linn.)  (Chloropidae) 

Chloropisca  glabra  (Meigen)  (Chloropidae) 

Conioscinella  sordidella  (Zett.)  (Chloropidae) 

Phyllomyza  securicornis  Fallen  (Milichiidae)  Infrequent  ant  parasite 

Philygria  vittipennis  (Zett.)  (Ephydridae) 

P.  sexmaculata  Becker  (Ephydridae) 

Sepsis  cynipsea  (Linn.)  (Sepsidae) 

Meonura  ?neglecta  Collin  (Carnidae)  Red  Data  Book  3.The  male  genitalia  of  my  specimens 
are  nearest  to  this  species  but  the  frons  is  black  not  yellow  as  mentioned  by  Collin  (1930). 

Sarcophaga  nigriventris  Meigen  (Sarcophagidae) 

Dinera  grisescens  (Fallen)  (Tachinidae)  Local  coastal  species.  Parasitic  on  beetles 
Delia  coarctata  (Fallen)  (Anthomyiidae) 

D.  diluta  (Stein)  (Anthomyiidae) 

D.  nuda  (Strobl)  (Anthomyiidae) 

Paregle  cinerella  (Fallen)  (Anthomyiidae) 

Schoenomyza  litorella  (Fallen)  (Muscidae) 

Dexiopsis  ruficornis  (Macquart)  (Muscidae)  Characteristic  of  coastal  dunes 
Coenosia  tigrina  (Fab.)  (Muscidae) 

2.  RAUCEBY  WARREN:  20TH  JUNE  1993 

Nephrotoma  appendiculata  (Pierre)  (Tipulidae) 

Swammerdamella  brevicornis  (Meigen)  (Scatopsidae) 
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Pachygaster  atra  (Panzer)  (Stratiomyidae) 

Chloromyia  formosa  (Scopoli)  (Stratiomyidae) 

Leptogaster  cylindrica  (Degeer)  (Asilidae) 

Phthiria  pulicaria  (Bombyliidae)  Notable 
Drapetis  parilis  Collin  (Empididae) 

Platypalpus  annulata  (Fallen)  (Empididae) 

P.  leucocephala  (von  Roser)  (Empididae) 

P.  longiseta  Zett.  (Empididae) 

P.  minutus  (Meigen)/australominutus  Grootaert  (Empididae)  Indeterminate  female 
P.  pallidiventris  (Meigen)  (Empididae) 

Medetera  micacea  (Dolichopodidae) 

Chrysotus  gramineus  (Fallen)  (Dolichopodidae) 

Micromorphus  albipes  (Zett)  s.l. (Dolichopodidae)  Notable. This  is  an  aggregate  including 
at  least  two  species  in  Britain. 

Sciapus  zonatulus  (Zett.)  (Dolichopodidae) 

Phora  atra  (Meigen)  (Phoridae) 

Sphaerophoria  scripta  (Syrphidae) 

Paragus  haemorrhous  Meigen  (Syrphidae) 

Urophora  solstitialis  (Linn.)  (Tephritidae)  Red  Data  Book  3.  Female  ovipositor  dissected 
and  checked.  Causes  a  gall  in  Carduus  spp.  Recent  published  records  only 

for  Hants  and  Suffolk. 

Terellia  ruficauda  (Fab.)  (Tephritidae) 

Calliopum  aeneum  (Fallen)  (Lauxaniidae) 

Minettia  rivosa  (Meigen)  (Lauxaniidae) 

Pherbellia  cinerella  (Fallen)  (Sciomyzidae) 

Chamaemyiia  herbarum  (Robineau-Desvoidy)  (Chamaemyiidae) 

Aecothea  praecox  Loew  (Heleomyzidae)  Notable.A  species  associated  with  rabbit  burrows 
and  collected  from  these  at  this  site. 

Trixoscelis  marginella  (Fallen)  (Trixoscelididae)  Notable 
T.  obscurella  (Fallen)  (Trixoscelididae) 

Camilla  flavicauda  Duda  (Camillidae) 

Dicraeus  vagans  (Meigen)  (Chloropidae) 

Oscinella  frit  (Linn.)  (Chloropidae) 
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O.  pusilla  (Meigen)  (Chloropidae) 

O.  vastator  (Curtis)  (Chloropidae) 

Meromyza  zachvatkini  Fedoseeva  (=pallida  Fedoseeva)  (Chloropidae) 

Conioscinella  mimula  Collin  (Chloropidae) 

C.  sordidella  (Zett.)  (Chloropidae) 

Oscinimorpha  minutissima  (Strobl)  (Chloropidae) 

Thaumatomyia  notata  (Meigen)  (Chloropidae) 

T.  trifasciata  (Zett.)  (Chloropidae) 

Meonura  ?neglecta  Collin  (Carnidae)  Red  Data  Book  3 

M. freta  Collin  (Carnidae)  Red  Data  Book  K.  Previously  recorded  atBlakeney  Point,  Norfolk. 
Scaptomyza  pallida  (Zett.)  (Drosophilidae) 

Philygria  flavipes  (Fallen)  (Ephydridae) 

P.  vittipennis  (Ephydridae) 

P.  sexmaculata  Becker  (Ephydridae) 

Phyllomyza  securicornis  Fallen  (Milichiidae) 

Leptocera  nigra  (Meigen)  (Sphaeroceridae) 

Lotophila  atra  (Meigen)  (Sphaeroceridae) 

Cerodontha  denticornis  (Panzer)  (Agromyzidae) 

Anachaetopsis  zetterstedti  (Ringdahl)  (Tachinidae) 

Pollenia  griseotomentosa  (Jacentkovsky)  (Calliphoridae) 

Rhinophora  lepida  (Meigen)  (Rhinophoridae) 

Sarcophaga  carnaria  (Linn.)  (Sarcophagidae) 

S.  nigriventris  Meigen  (Sarcophagidae) 

Senotainia  conica  (Fallen)  (Sarcophagidae) 

Delia  coarctata  (Fallen)  (Anthomyiidae) 

D.  diluta  (Stein)  (Anthomyiidae) 

D.  florilega  (Zett.)  (Anthomyiidae) 

Nupedia  aestiva  (Meigen)  (Anthomyiidae) 

N.  infirma  (Meigen)  (Anthomyiidae) 

Orthellia  cornicina  (Fab.)  (Muscidae) 

Schoenomyza  litorella  (Fallen)  (Muscidae) 

RISBY  WARREN:  29TH  JUNE  1993 

An  interesting  and  unusual  site.  The  Dipterous  fauna  includes  a  number  of  species 
characteristic  of  coastal  dunes  including  Phthiria  pulicaria,  Gymnochiromyia  flavella.Trixoscelis 
obscurella  and  Senotainia  conica.As  with  Gibraltar  Point  and  Rauceby  Warren  rabbit  burrows 
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form  an  interesting  microhabitat. 

Tipula  cava  Riedel  (Tipulidae) 

Thereva  annulata  Fab.  (Therevidae) 

Phthiria  pulicaria  (Mikan)  (Bombyliidae)  Notable 
Tachydromia  aemula  (Loew)  (Empididae).  In  rabbit  burrows 
Platypalpus  pallidiventris  (Meigen)  (Empididae) 

Empis  caudatula  Loew  (Empididae) 

Camilla  flavicauda  Duda  (Camillidae).  In  and  around  the  entrances  of  rabbit  burrows 
Chamaemyia  herbarum  (Robineau-Desvoidy)  (Chamaemyiidae) 

Aecothea  praecox  Loew  (Heleomyzidae)  Notable.  In  rabbit  burrows 
Gymnochiromyia  flavella  (Zett.)  (Chyromyidae)  Local  species 
Trixoscelis  canescens  Loew  (Trixoscelididae) 

To  avoid  confusion  here,  my  specimen  is  the  canescens  of  Collin  (1943).  According  to  a 
more  recent  authors,  canescens  Loew  is  treated  as  a  synonym  of  frontalis  (Fallen)  or  as  a 
good  species. 

T.  obscurella  (Fallen)  (Trixoscelididae) 

Oscinella  frit  (Linn.)  (Chloropidae) 

Cerodontha  denticornis  (Panzer)  (Agromyzidae) 

Senotainia  conica  (Fallen)  (Sarcophagidae).A  parasite  of  solitary  bees  and  wasps  which  are 
frequent  on  this  site. 

Delia  albula  (Fallen)  (Anthomyiidae) 

D.  coarctata  (Fallen)  (Anthomyiidae) 

Coenosia  testacea  (Robineau-Desvoidy)  (Muscidae) 

SALTFLEETBY-THEDDLETHORPE:  I9TH  MAY  1993 

The  list  below  is  the  result  of  a  short  evening  visit.  No  rare  or  uncommon  species  were 
recorded  on  this  visit 

Nephrotoma  submaculosa  Edwards  (Tipulidae) 

Tipula  vernalis  Meigen  (Tipulidae) 

Dilophus  femoratus  Meigen  (Bibionidae) 

Aedes  detritus  (Haliday)  (Culicidae) 

Platypalpus  longicornis  Meigen  (Empididae) 

Rhamphomyia  tibiella  Meigen  (Empididae) 

Empis  nuntia  Meigen  (Empididae) 

Hilara  lundbecki  Frey  (Empididae) 

Melanostoma  mellinum  (Linn.)  (Syrphidae) 
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Platycheirus  angustatus  (Zett.)  (Syrphidae) 

P.  clypeatus  (Meigen)  (Syrphidae) 

P.  scambus  (Staeger)  (Syrphidae) 

Sphaerophoria  scripta  (Linn.)  (Syrphidae) 

Helophorus  pendulus  (Linn.)  (Syrphidae) 

Pherbellia  cinerella  (Fallen)  (Sciomyzidae) 

Scathophaga  stercoraria  (Linn.)  (Scathophagidae) 

Coenosia  testacea  (Robineau-Desvoidy)  (Muscidae) 

GIBRALTAR  POINT 

This  and  the  following  list  should  be  compared  with  that  of  Skidmore  (1 965, 1 966). A  good 
number  of  typical  dune  species  are  included  in  the  list  such  as  Phthiria  pulicaria,  Platypalpus 
strigifrons,Tetanops  myopina  and  Helina  protruberans.  Several  of  these  are  rare  or 
uncommon  and  these  are  indicated  below. 

1.  GIBRALTAR  POINT:  IITH  MAY  1993 

Erioptera  hybrida  (Meigen)  (Limoniidae) 

E.  stictica  (Meigen)  (Limoniidae) 

Dilophus  femoratus  Meigen  (Bibionidae) 

Bibio  marci  (Linn.)  (Bibionidae) 

Aedes  detritus  (Haliday)  (Culicidae) 

Platypalpus  longicornis  Meigen  (Empididae) 

P.  stigma  (Collin)  (Empididae)  Notable 
Rhamphomyia  crassirostris  (Fallen)  (Empididae) 

Empis  picipes  Meigen  (Empididae)  Notable.  Records  exist  for  Suffolk,  Cam bs,  Herts  and 
Notts. 

E.  punctata  Meigen  (Empididae) 

Hilara  lundbecki  Frey  (Empididae) 

Syntormon  pallipes  (Fab.)  (Dolichopodidae) 

Cheilosia  griseiventris  Loew  (Syrphidae)  Local  species 
Minettia  lupulina  (Fab.)  (Lauxaniidae) 

Meromyza  sorocula  Fedoseeva  (Chloropidae) 

Hydrellia  maura  Meigen  (=modesta  Loew)  (Ephydridae) 

Pherbellia  cinerella  (Fallen)  (Sciomyzidae) 

Tethina  albosetulosa  (Strobl)  (Tethinidae) 

Scathophaga  litorea  (Fallen)  (Scathophagidae) 
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Helina  protuberans  (Zett.)  (Muscidae) 

Coenosia  testacea  (Robineau-Desvoidy)  (Muscidae) 

C.  tigrina  (Fab.)  (Muscidae) 

Fannia  sociella  (Zett.)  (Fanniidae) 

2.  GIBRALTAR  POINT:  17TH  JUNE  1993 

Nephrotoma  appendiculata  (Pierre)  (Tipulidae) 

Tipula  oleracea  Linn.  (Tipulidae) 

Erioptera  stictica  (Meigen)  (Limoniidae) 

Sylvicola  punctatus  (Fab.)  (Anisopodidae) 

Nemotelus  notatus  Zett.  (Stratiomyidae) 

Thereva  annulata  Fab.  (Therevidae) 

T.  bipunctata  Meigen  (Therevidae) 

T.  nobilitata  (Fab.)  (Therevidae) 

Dioctria  rufipes  (Degeer)  (Asilidae) 

Phthiria  pulicaria  (Mikan)  (Bombyliidae)  Notable 
Platypalpus  longiseta  Zett.  (Empididae) 

P.  minutus  (Meigen)/australominutus  Grootaert  (Empididae)  Indeterminate  female 
P.  pallidicornis  (Collin)  (Empididae) 

P.  stigma  (Collin)  (Empididae)  Notable. Two  males.  Notable.  Distinctive  because  of  the 
marked  wing  stigma.  Recorded  from  Suffolk  where  it  was  swept  from 
a  “box”  shrub.  Widespread  but  rare  throughout  Europe. 

P.  strigifrons  Zett  (Empididae).  Dune  species,  common  at  Gibraltar  Point. 

Hybos  culiciformis  (Fab.)  (Empididae) 

Dolichopus  clavipes  Haliday  (Dolichopodidae) 

Xanthochlorus  ornatus  (Haliday)  (Dolichopodidae) 

Lonchoptera  furcata  (Fallen)  (Lonchopteridae) 

L.  lutea  Panzer  (Lonchopteridae) 

Platycheirus  europaeus  Goeldlin,  Maibach  &  Speight  (Syrphidae) 

Sphaerophoria  scripta  (Linn.)  (Syrphidae) 

Urophora  stylata  (Fab.)  (Tephritidae) 

Melieria  omissa  (Meigen)  (Otitiidae) 

Tetanops  myopina  Fallen  (Otitiidae)  Notable.  Distinctive  species  associated  with  sand  dunes. 
Palloptera  umbellatarum  (Fab.)  (Pallopteridae) 

Suillia  variegata  (Loew)  (Heleomyzidae) 

Tephrochlaena  oraria  Collin  (Heleomyzidae).  Coastal  species 
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Trixoscelis  obscurella  (Fallen)  (Trixoscelididae) 

Chamaem/ia  herbarum  (Robineau-Desvoidy)  (Chamaemyiidae) 

Minettia  lupulina  (Fab.)  (Lauxaniidae) 

M.  rivosa  (Meigen)  (Lauxaniidae) 

Calliopum  aeneum  (Fallen)  (Lauxaniidae) 

Camilla  flavicauda  (Camillidae).  In  and  around  the  entrances  to  rabbit  burrows 
Meonura  ?neglecta  Collin  (Carnidae)  Red  Data  Book  3 
Geomyza  tripunctata  Fallen  (Opomyzidae) 

Opomyza  germinationis  (Linn.)  (Opomyzidae) 

Anthomyza  gracilis  Fallen  (Anthomyzidae) 

Drosophila  andalusiaca  Strobl  (Drosophilidae) 

D.  funebris  (Fab.)  (Drosophilidae) 

Scaptomyza  flava  (Fallen)  (Drosophilidae) 

S.  griseola  Zett  (Drosophilidae) 

S.  pallida  (Zett)  (Drosophilidae) 

Asteia  concinna  Meigen  (Asteiidae) 

Pherbellia  cinerella  (Fallen)  (Sciomyzidae) 

Sepsis  cynipsea  (Linn.)  (Sepsidae) 

Scatella  silacea  Loew  (Ephydridae) 

Hydrellia  griseola  (Fallen)  (Ephydridae) 

Limnellia  quadrata  (Fallen)  (Ephydridae) 

Philygria  punctatonervosa  (Fallen)  (Ephydridae) 

Tethina  illota  Haliday  (Tethinidae) 

Meromyza  pratorum  Meigen  (Chloropidae) 

M.  variegata  Meigen  (Chloropidae) 

Conioscinella  mimula  Collin  (Chloropidae) 

Dicraeus  ingratus  (Loew)  (Chloropidae) 

D.  vagans  (Meigen)  (Chloropidae) 

Oscinella  frit  (Linn.)  (Chloropidae) 

O.  pusilla  (Meigen)  (Chloropidae) 

Thaumatomyia  notata  (Meigen)  (Chloropidae) 

T.  hallandica  Andersson  (Chloropidae) 

Cerodontha  denticornis  (Panzer)  (Agromyzidae) 
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Leptocera  fuscipennis  (Halida/)  (Sphaeroceridae) 

Scathophaga  litorea  (Fallen)  (Scathophagidae) 

Sarcophaga  nigriventris  Meigen  (Sarcophagidae) 

Sarcophila  latifrons  (Fallen)  (Sarcophagidae).  Local  species 
Dinera  grisescens  (Fallen)  (Tachinidae).  Local  species 
Blondelia  nigripes  (Fallen)  (Tachinidae) 

Pollenia  rudis  (Fab.)  (Calliphoridae) 

Delia  diluta  (Stein)  (Anthomyiidae) 

D.  florilega  (Zett.)  (Anthomyiidae) 

Nupedia  infirma  (Meigen)  (Anthomyiidae) 

Helina  protruberans  (Zett.)  (Muscidae).  Species  confined  to  dunes 
Coenosia  infantula  Rondani  (Muscidae) 

C.  mollicula  (Fallen)  (Muscidae) 

C.  tigrina  (Fab.)  (Muscidae) 

Schoenomyza  litorella  Fallen  (Muscidae) 

Fannia  corvina  (Verrall)  (Fanniidae) 

F.  fuscula  (Fallen)  (Fanniidae) 
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INSECTS  OTHERTHAN  LEPIDOPTERA  COLLECTED  BY 

THE  LATE  JOE  DUDDINGTON. 

Roger  S  Key 

When  Joe  Duddington  passed  away  in  1992,  Rex  Johnson  handed  me  a  small  glass  topped 
display  box  of  insects,  mainly  other  than  Lepidoptera,  for  identification.  I  was  aware  that 
Joe  kept  such  a  collection  as  I  remember  him  showing  me  it  when  I  was  a  boy  (he  was  the 
only  adult  to  encourage  me  in  my  entomological  pursuits  and  was  thus  directly  responsible 
for  the  eventual  development  of  my  career  as  an  entomologist  with  the  Nature  Conservancy 
Council  and  now  with  English  Nature). 

Apart  from  some  of  the  ichneumon  wasps,  I  have  been  able  to  identify  myself,  or  get 
identified  by  others,  all  of  the  specimens.The  species’  status  given  are  those  in  the  Union’s 
Recorder  databse. 

I  am  grateful  to  Mark  Parsons  for  the  identification  of  the  micro-moths,  to  Dave  Sheppard 
for  the  identification  of  some  of  the  Hymenoptera,and  to  Alan  Stubbs  for  identification  of 
some  of  the  Diptera. 


ORTHOPTERA  -  grassh  oppers  and 
crickets 

Tettigoniidae-  bush  crickets 
Metnoptera  brachyptera 

bog  bush  cricket 

Crowle  Moors  Aug  1990 

DICTYOPTERA-  cockroaches 
Blattidae-  cockroaches 
Henschoutedenia  tectidoma 
Scunthorpe  24  Oct  1956 

in  the  house 

ODONATA  -  Dragon  &  Damselflies 

Aeshnidae 
Aeshna  cyanea 

Common  southern  hawker  dragonfly 
Manton  Common  09  Aug  1951 

Scunthorpe  Aug  1958 

Libellulidae 

Sympetrum  danae  Local  black  darter 
dragonfly 

Manton  Common  30  Aug  1950 

Manton  Common  28  Aug  1950 

HOMOPIERA  -  Aphi  ds.  Hoppers  etc. 
Cicadellidae  -  Plant  hoppers 
*Ledra  aurita  Local 

Bourne  Wood  21  Jun  1990 


COLEOPIERA  -  Beetles 
Carabidae  -  ground  beetles 
Cicindela  campestris  Local 

common  green  tiger  beetle 
Scotton  Common  06  Jun  1965 

Birds  Wood  12  May  1963 

Carabus  problematicus  common 

a  violet  ground  beetle 
Linwood  Warren  19  Sep  1964 

Dytiscidae  -  water  beetles 
*Dytiscus  marginalis  common 

great  diving  beetle  Twigmoor  25  Aug  1967 
Silphidae-  carrion  beetles 
Nicrophorus  humator  common 

black  sexton  beetle 

North  Kelsey  29  Aug  1976 

Geotrupidae  -  dumbledors 
Geotrupes  spiniger  Common 

large  dumbledor 

Scotton  Common  Aug  1969 

Manton  Common  19  Aug  1978 

Scarabaeidae  -  chafers  and  dung 
beetles  Anomala  dubia  Local 

green  &  brown  dune  chafer 
Chapel  St  Leonards  Jul  1962 

Cerambycidae  -  longhorn  beetles 
Rhagium  mordac  Common 

Linwood  Warren  26  May  1960 
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Stenocorus  meridianus 

Local 

Ropsley  Rise  Wood 

29  May  1989 

Scotton  Common 

06  Jul  1969 

Strangalia  maculata 

Local 

Turn  by 

17  Jun  1961 

Linwood  Warren 

01  Jul  1967 

Strangalia  quadrifasciata  Local 

Laughton  Common  10  Aug  1963 

Messingham 

06  Jul  1961 

Scotton  Common 

02  Aug  1962 

Laughton  Common 

11  Jul  1964 

Clytus  arietis 

Local 

wasp  beetle 

Holme  Plantation 

12  Jun  1971 

Holme  Plantation 

03  Jun  1965 

Laughton 

06  Jun  1970 

*Anaglyptus  mysticus  Nationally  Scarce  B 

Laughton 

23  May  1964 

*Saperda  carcharias  Nationally  Scarce  A 

sawyer  beetle 

Skegness 

28  Aug  1953 

*Saperda  populnea 

Local 

Laughton 

30  May  1970 

Attelabidae  -  primitive  weevils 

Attelabus  nitens 

Local 

oak  leaf-roller 

Manton  and  Twigmoor 

1986 

TRICHOPTERA  - 

Caddis  Flies 

Limnephilidae 

Stenophylax  permistus 

Common 

Scunthorpe 

27  Mav  1950 

Halesus  radiatus 

Common 

Scunthorpe 

13  Oct  1959 

LEPIDOPTERA  -  (2 

Micro-moths) 

Incurvariidae  -  longhorn  moths 

Nemophora  degeerella 

Common 

Hendale  Wood 

10  Jul  1955 

Momphidae 

Limnaecia  phragmitella 

Common 

Scunthorpe 

21  Jul  1951 

DIPTERA  -  Flies 

Tipulidae-  crane  flies 

*Nephrotoma  crocata  Red  Data  Book  3 

Linwood 

15  Jun  1963 

Manton  Common 

04 Jun  1966 

Holme  Plantation 

04  Jun  1966 

Tipula  maxima 

Winterton 

Bombylidae-  bee  flies 
Bombylius  major 
Newball  Wood 
Syrphidae  -  hover  flies 
Metasyrphus  latifasciatus 
Brumby  Woods 
Sphaerophoria  scripta 
Brumby  Woods 
Volucella  pellucens 
Linwood  Warren 
Conopidae-  bee  parasite  flies 
Conops  quadrifasciata 
Epworth  Turbary 
Physocephala  rufipes 
Linwood 

Tachinidae-  parasitic  flies 
Tachina  fera 
Laughton  Common 


Local 
lOJul  1978 

Common 
18  Apr  1987 

Local 
22  Aug  1970 
Common 
22  Aug  1970 
Common 
31  Aug  1960 


Local 
19  Aug  1967 
Local 
14  Sept1974 

Common 
03  Sep  1960 


HYMENOPTERA  -  Sawflies.Ants, Wasps 
Bees  &  parasitic  wasps  etc 
Siricidae  -  wood-wasps 
Urocerus  gigas 
Greetwell 
Kirton  in  Lindsey 
Manton  Common 
Scunthorpe  Museum 


Local 
01  Aug  1958 
Aug  1965 
Aug  1965 
Jun  1990 


Cimbicidae  -  club-horned  sawflies 

Cimbex  femoratus 

Twigmoor 

Trichiosoma  lucorum 
birch  sawfly 
Scunthorpe 
Scotton  Common 
Scotton  Common 
Tenthredinidae-  sawflies 
Tenthredo  maculata 
Holme  Plantation 
Messingham  Sand  Quarry 
Tenthredo  scrophulariae 
figwort  sawfly 
Brumby  Wood 
Croesus  latipes 
Twigmoor 

Ichnemonidae  -  parasitic  wasps 
Rhyssa  persuasoria 


Local 

Local 

02  Jul  1946 
21  Apr  1968 
26  Jul  1970 

Local 
06  Jun  1971 
Jul  1986 
Local 

13  Aug  1967 
Local 
"July- 


Local 
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woodwasp  ichneumon 
Normanby  Hall 
Callajoppa  cirrogaster 
Scotton  Common 
reared  from  eyed  hawk 
Scunthorpe 

reared  from  poplar  hawk 

Amblyjoppa  proteus 


July  1983 
Common 
date  unknown 

08  Jun  1952 


Common 


Scotton  Common  date  unknown 


reared  from  elephant  hawk.  There  are  a 
further  11  specimens  of  ichneumon,  only 
two  with  data,  both  ophionines  from 
Scotton  Common  one  reared  from  a  sawfly 
pupa,  the  other  captured  on  25  Aug  1968. 

Apidae  -  bees 

Bombus  terrestris  Common 

No  site  data  06  Aug  1971 


*  A  few  species  call  for  individual  comment. 

Ledra  aurita  A  very  unusual  looking  leaf  hopper  feeding  on  oak.  It  has  peculiar  flanges 
around  the  sides  of  the  body  and  all  but  disappears  when  resting  along  a  thin  oak  branch. 
Although  only  local,  I  have  never  seen  it  before  in  Lincolnshire  and  do  not  know  if  it  has 
been  rcorded  here  before. 

Dytiscus  marginalis  this  is  the  common  great  diving  beetle.  I  remember  Joe  telling  me 
that  this  specimen  came  to  light  and  struck  him  quite  a  blow  to  the  head  when  it  came  in! 

Anaglyptus  mysticus  Quite  an  scarce  longhorn  beetle,  black,  banded  with  silver  and  red, 
typically  boring  into  hard  dry  broadleaved  timber.There  have  been  only  ten  other  Lincolnshire 
records,  all  but  three  being  pre-war. 

Saperda  carcharias  The  sawyer  beetle.A  scarce  spectacular  very  large  pale  brown  longhorn 
beetle  whose  larvae  bore  into  poplars.  All  but  one  of  the  Lincolnshire  records  are  from  the 
coastal  area,  four  from  Skegness,  although  there  is  no  ecological  connection  with  the 
coast.This  is  the  latest  Lincolnshire  record. 

Saperda  populnea  Another  quite  scarce  brown  longhorn  whose  larvae  form  conspicuous 
galls  on  the  young  stems  of  aspen  and  sallow.There  are  nine  other  Lincolnshire  records,  all 
from  wooded  heathland. 

Nephrotoma  crocata  An  attractively  marked  yellow  and  black  cranefly,  typical  of  damp 
heathlands.  Apparently  not  uncommon  on  Lincolnshire  heathlands  but  very  scarce  nationally 
and  has  declined  nationwide. 

Roger  S  Key 
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LINCOLNSHIRE  BEETLE  REPORT  FOR  1993 

Roger  Key 

Since  the  report  in  the  last  “Transactions”  a  further  5500  beetle  records  have  been  input  to 
the  Recorder  database,  bringing  the  total  to  11, 481.  There  is  still  much  to  be  done  in 
entering  the  early  data. 

Although  E  Carey  Riggall’s  collection  has  yet  to  be  found,  important  historical  material  has 
come  to  light  in  the  year  in  the  form  of  a  copy  ofThornley  &  Wallace’s  county  beetle  fauna 
in  the  early  Transactions,  annotated  with  records  by  Riggall.  This  was  saved  by  Alan  and 
Annette  Binding  from  being  disposed  of  because  it  had  been  written  in!!  It  included  a  total 
of  90  records,  (which  included  two  from  Derbyshire),  largely  from  the  1920s  and  1940s 
The  records  are  a  baffling  selection  of  scarce  and  common  species  from  only  a  few  families 
and  almost  seem  to  form  annotations  for  a  lecture,  although  the  records  are  different  from 
those  he  quotes  in  his  presidential  address  in  1956. 

1993  has  seen  a  healthy  revival  in  beetle  recording  in  the  county.  Seventeen  people  have 
been  either  recording  beetles  themselves  or  sending  me  specimens  for  identification.  An 
added  bonus  was  the  autumn  meeting  of  the  joint  national  Isopod  and  Myriapod  held  in 
Lincolnshire  on  15-16  October.With  five  isopodologists  and  myriapodologists  looking  under 
bark,  in  moss  and  under  stones  throughout  the  county,  the  opportunity  was  too  good  to 
miss  and  each  was  persuaded  to  retain  any  beetles  that  they  found.The  result  was  mainly 
some  useful  “square  bashing”  and  the  Nationally  Scarce  ground  beetle  Pterostichus 
oblongopunctatus  turned  up  at  Linwood  Warren,  Muckton  Wood  and  Roughton  Moor. 

One  of  only  two  new  county  species  for  Lincolnshire  was  the  large  Nationally  Scarce  rove 
beetle  Ocypus  opthalmicus.very  similar  to  the  common  devil’s  coach  horse  but  narrower 
and  with  a  bluish  sheen. This  was  found  by  Yorkshire  entomologist  Peter  Kendall  at  Haxey 
Turbary  on  1  5th  AugustThis  is  a  Nationally  Scarce  species,  with  its  main  stronghold  in  the 
East  Anglian  Breck.  It  has  recently  been  found  on  heathland  in  South  Yorkshire  and  its 
discovery  at  Haxey  Turbary  makes  one  wonder  why  it  has  never  been  found  on  the  more 
extensive  heaths  of  the  Scunthorpe  area.  A  frustrating  “record”  in  1993  was  of  a  possible 
siting  of  a  maritime  tiger  beetle,  possibly  Cicindela  maritima,  at  Gibralter  Point  by  Dennis 
Hill.  If  this  could  be  confirmed  it  would  be  the  first  Lincolnshire  record  since  1868. This 
illustrates  the  importance  of  voucher  specimens  to  validate  records.  Dennis  is  to  be  excused 
the  lack  of  specimen  -  these  tiger  beetles  are  notoriously  difficult  to  catch! 

A  number  of  significant  species  of  beetle  associated  with  old  trees,  dead  wood  and  fungi 
growing  on  wood  have  been  recorded  this  year.  Alan  Stubbs  found  the  small  black  local 
longhorn  Grammoptera  holomelina  new  to  the  county  at  Chambers  Wood  on  25  May.  A 
collapsed  old  apple  tree  in  my  garden  in  Crowland  produced  the  lesser  stag  beetle  Dorcus 
paralellipipedus  and  the  rhinoceros  beetle  Sinodendron  cylindricum  -  not  a  bad  find  for  a 
fenland  garden  far  from  any  woodland.  One  highlight  of  the  year  was  the  discovery  of  the 
yellowish  longhorn  beetle  Leptura  livida.This  was  found  atWhisby  Pits  reserve  by  Annette 
Binding  on  28th  June  and  is  only  the  second  Lincolnshire  record,  the  first  being  by  the  Rev 
T.V  Wollaston  in  1840  at  Gainsborough  (Wollaston,  1843).This  species  is  not  uncommon 
in  parts  of  southern  England  and  the  East  Anglian  Breck,  but  this  record  is  the  furthest 
north  recent  record  by  over  100km.  Another  find  by  Annette  Binding  was  the  bright  red 
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and  black  net-winged  beetle  Pyropterus  nigroruber  at  Chambers  Wood  on  16th  July.This  is 
only  the  3rd  record  of  this  Nationally  Scarce  species  in  Lincolnshire,  the  others  being  one 
I  found  at  BurwellWood  in  1980  and  John  Bratton’s  record  from  Wrawby  Moor  in  1986. 
This  species  has  a  peculiar  distribution,  being  found  mainly  within  about  50  miles  of  Sherwood 
Forest  and  also  around  Speyside  in  Scotland.  Other  interesting  saproxylic  species  include 
the  local  small  red  and  black  bark  dwelling  beetle  Bitoma  crenata  which  I  found  in  a  collapsed 
old  beech  pollard  in  Skippingdales  Plantation  near  Scunthorpe  on  23rd  April, the  less  scarce 
but  very  attractive  red  and  black  false  ladybird  Endomychus  coccineus  at  Muckton  Wood 
by  Dick  Jones  on  1 6  October,  and  the  Nationally  Scarce  primitive  weevil  Platyrhinus  resinosus 
found  by  Annette  Binding  atTunman  Wood  on  23rd  May  -  the  largest  specimen  I  have  ever 
seen  of  this  species. 

The  Bindings  made  yet  another  particularly  noteworthy  record,  the  large  attractive  metallic 
bronze-black  click  beetle  Ctenicera  pectinicornis  at  Moor  Farm  on  6th  June.This  is  another 
Nationally  Scarce  and  seriously  declining  species,  most  often  found  in  old  hay  meadows. 
This  is  only  the  5th  record  from  Lincolnshire,  and  the  first  since  1950. 

John  Bratton  has  recorded  some  very  scarce  water  beetles  in  the  Cross  Drain  near  Market 
Deeping  in  1993.This  site  is  notified  as  an  SSSI  largely  for  its  rich  fauna  of  water  beetles  and 
this  year  John  has  recorded  the  Red  Data  Book  species  Agabus  undulatus.and  Hydrochus 
carinatus  and  the  Nationally  Scarce  species  Hydroglyphus  pusillus,  Berosus  luridus  and 
Stictonectes  lepidus.the  scarce  aquatic  weevil  Bagous  limosus  and  local  reed  beetle  Donacia 
versicolorea  (which  actually  feeds  on  Potamogeton).  He  also  found  the  bronze  reed  beetle 
Donacia  impressa  (on  Scirpus  lacustris)  by  the  River  Glen  atThurlby  Fen  on  1  8th  June,  a 
species  that  he  added  new  to  the  county  only  last  year.  Another  “find”  of  John’s  was  the 
spectacular  longhorn  Agapanthia  villosoviridescens  at  Brauncewell  on  the  17th  July.This 
species  was  thought  in  Riggall’s  time  to  be  close  to  extinction  in  Lincolnshire,  but  there  are 
quite  a  few  recent  records,  mirroring  an  upturn  for  this  species  nationwide. The  Bindings 
also  found  this  species  atWhisby  Pits  on  27th  June. 

Other  species  of  note  in  year  included  my  record  of  the  Nationally  Scarce  black  ground 
beetle  Pterostichus  angustatus,  a  species  typical  of  burnt  heathland,  at  Haxey  Grange  Fen 
on  23rd  April.  Haxey  Grange  Fen  was  badly  burnt  in  the  late  1980's,and  it  seems  that  this 
species  has  been  able  to  persist.  Andy  Godfrey  recorded  the  Nationally  Scarce  ground 
beetle  Demetrias  monostigma  at  Gibralter  Point  on  1 1  May, and  an  eastern  coastal  speciality 
Dolichosoma  lineare  there  on  1 7  June.This  is  only  the  3rd  county  record  that  I  know  of  of 
this  long  and  thin  dull-green  Nationally  Scarce  beetle  which  only  occurs  on  saltmarshes 
from  Lincolnshire  south  to  Kent.  During  the  year  Colin  Faulkner  was  shown  the  churchyard 
beetle  Blaps  mucronata  in  Crowland  Abbey.This  synanthropic  species  is  fairly  uncommon 
these  days,  and  was  last  recorded  at  Crowland  Abbey  on  an  L.N.U.  meeting  there  June 
1910! 

Finally  a  species  that  is  surely  under-recorded  in  the  county.  In  June  I  found  large  numbers 
of  the  supposedly  Nationally  Scarce  black  and  red  flea  beetle  Podagrica  fuscicornis  making 
many  small  holes  on  the  leaves  of  the  ornamental  shrub  mallow  Lavatera  olbia  in  my  garden 
at  Crowland.  Only  the  second  Lincolnshire  record,  the  species  was  last  recorded  in  the 
county  at  Sapperton  in  1901.  Given  the  recent  growth  in  popularity  of  L.  olbia,  it  seems 
likely  that  the  species  ought  to  be  more  widespread  in  the  county.  Records  of  this,  and  any 
other  species  or  specimens  of  Lincolnshire  beetle  would  be  gratefully  received. 
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Red  Data  Book  and  Nationally  Scarce  species  statuses  given  are  derived  from  Hyman  & 
Parsons  (1992). 
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Cover  Illustration  -  "Herb  Paris" 

Painted  by  Dr.  Burgess  in  1891. 

From  a  collection  presented  to  the  LNU  by  his  daughter  in  1955. 


